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Remarks  on  the  date  of  the  Prhewa  Inscription  of  Raja  Bhoja* — 
By  Major-General  A.  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  age  of  the  Pehewa  Inscription  of  Raja  Bhoja  has  been  a sub- 
ject of  difference  between  Babu  Rajendra  Lai  and  myself,  for  some 
years  past.  When  he  first  published  the  inscription  in  1853  (J.  A.  S. 
Bengal,  p.  674)  he  read  the  date  as  179  Samvat,  to  which  I demurred 
at  the  time.  He  again  referred  to  the  subject  in  1858,  (J.  A.  S. 
Bengal,  p.  76)  and  his  remarks  lead  me  to  believe  that  at  that  time 
he  still  adhered  to  his  original  reading.  But  in  an  article  just  now 
published,  he  has  finally  come  round  to  my  view  of  the  subject  by 
candidly  admitting  that  the  forms  of  the  alphabetical  characters  may 
be  “ a good  test  to  some  extent,”  and  that  we  are  fully  justified  in 
placing  the  date  of  the  Pehewa  Inscription  in  the  9th,  10th,  or  11th 
century,  (see  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  1863,  pp.  100,  101). 

With  this  happy  conclusion  I should  have  been  contented  to 
let  the  matter  drop  ; but  as,  during  the  discussion,  several  erroneous 
statements  have  been  put  forth  by  the  Babu,  some  of  which  affect  me 
personally,  I think  it  right,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  correct  these 
errors  at  once,  lest  others  should  be  misled  by  the  Babu’s  authority 
to  believe  that  they  are  actually  my  opinions. 

When  the  Babu  first  published  his  translation  of  the  Pehewa 
Inscription,  I objected  to  his  placing  Col.  Tod’s  first  Bhoja  in  the 
year  179  Samvat  according  to  his  reading  of  the  Pehewa  inscription. 
When  I made  this  objection  I knew  nothing  more  of  this  inscription 
than  what  Rajendra  had  himself  published.  But  as  I knew  that  two 

* For  Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra’s  reply  to  these  Remarks  vide  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  for  September  last  (Ante,  vol.  XXXII.  p.  437.)—  Eds. 
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Khojas  had  flourished  at  much  later  periods,  namely  in  A.  D.  876  and 
A.  D.  1030,  1 thought  it  quite  possible  that  there  might  have  been 
some  omission  in  the  figured  date,  and  that  the  true  reading  might 
perhaps  be  1079,  instead  of  179.  Rajendra  now  states  that  the 
actual  date  is  279,  and  that  the  reading  of  179  was  a misprint  in  his 
paper  in  one  place  (see  J.  A.  S.  B.  1863,  p.  98.)  But  on  this  point  J 
must  refer  the  Babu  to  his  previous  article,  where  he  will  find  that  the 
number  179  is  given  twice  directly,  and  twice  indirectly,  or  altogether 
in  no  less  than  four  places.  As  in  the  two  latter  instances  this  number  is 
obtained  by  subtraction,!  think  that  the  Babu  must  have  altogether  for- 
gotten the  remarks  which  accompanied  his  translation.  At  p.  674,  J.  A. 
S.  Bengal,  1853,  he  gives  the  date  of  the  inscription  as  “ S.  179  = A.  C. 
122.”  Now  if  S.  179  be  a misprint,  even  so  must  the  equivalent  date 
of  A.  C.  122  be  a misprint.  And  similarly  the  Babu’s  remark  that 
“ the  first  Bhoja  lived  about  three  and  a half  centuries  before  the  time 
assigned  him  by  the  learned  historian  of  the  Rajputs”  must  contain 
another  mistake  in  the  number  three,  which  is  written  at  full  length. 
For  the  date  of  Col.  Tod’s  first  Bhoja  is  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
(or  483  A.  C.  as  quoted  by  the  Babu  in  tliis  very  paper)  from  which 
deducting  350  years  we  obtain  A.  D.  133,  which  is  within  eleven  years 
of  A.  I).  J22,  (the  equivalent  of  Samvat  179)  but  which  differs  no 
less  than  eighty-nine  year’s  from  A.  I).  222,  the  equivalent  of  Samvat 
279.  There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore  that  when  the  Babu  obtain- 
ed the  date  of  A.  D.  122,  and  also  when  he  wrote  at  full  length  the 
words  “ three  and  a half  centuries”  he  must  himself  have  read  the 
date  as  179.  The  number  279  occurs  once  only  in  this  paper,  and 
that  is  in  the  Devanagari  transcript. 

A long  time  after  I had  made  the  above  objection  Mr.  Grote  kind- 
ly sent  me  a pencil  tracing  of  the  date  made  by  Rajendra  himself, 
together  with  the  words  Samvat  and  Vaisdkh  Sudi.  On  seeing  the 
few  letters  of  these  words  I wrote  to  Mr.  Grote,  as  printed  in  the 
Bengal  As.  Soc.  Journal,  that  the  inscription  was  beyond  all  doubt  a 
middle  age  one,  because  the  forms  of  the  letters  were  those  of  the 
llth  and  12th  centuries,  to  which  I added  that  1 read  the  date  as 
S.  1190  or  A.  D.  1133. 

Babu  Rajendra  now  writes  that  Mr.  E.  Thomas  entirely  concurred 
in  this  reading,  and  that  Professor  Weber  had  also  adopted  it,  but, 
adds  the  Babu  “ none  of  my  critics  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  look 
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to  the  genealogy  of  the  prince  named.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
“ it  may  appear  strange  that  Col.  Cunningham  and  Professor  Weber 
should,  from  a mere  identity  of  names,  infer  the  identity  of  persons, 
and  yet  both  of  them  found  the  name  of  a Bhoja  in  the  monument 
under  notice,  and  per  saltutn  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  that 
of  Dhara,  overlooking,”  &c.  As  the  most  complete  refutation  of  this 
strange  statement,  I need  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the  difference  of 
one  whole  century  between  the  date  cf  A.  I).  1133,  as  suggested  by 
me,  and  that  of  A.  D.  1030,  the  well-ascertained  period  of  Raja 
Bhoja  of  Dhara. 

In  my  proposed  reading  of  the  date  I assumed  that  a single  c}rpher 
had  been  unintentionally  omitted.  But  this  assumption  the  Babu 
declares  to  be  “ a guess  at  random  which  can  claim  no  confidence,” 
although  I had  most  pointedly  drawn  his  attention  to  a blundered 
date  in  one  of  my  Kajraha  inscriptions  (J.  A.  S.  B.  1860,  p.  396),  a 
facsimile  of  which  inscription  was  with  the  Babu  when  he  penned  the 
above  paragraph  about  a random  guess.  I will  no%v  further  refer  him 
to  the  Buddha  Gaya  inscription  published  by  himself  in  J.  A.  S.  B. 
Vol.  XXVII.  p.  74,  for  an  actual  omission  either  of  the  final  letter  of 
the  word  Samvat,  or  of  the  initial  cypher  of  the  date.  I refer  also 
to  this  particular  inscription  on  account  of  the  date  itself,  which  has 
been  misread  by  Rajendra  as  781,  instead  of  981.  I grant  that,  in 
1858,  before  he  had  seen  my  Gwalior  inscription  of  S.  933,  in  which 
the  figured  date  is  accompanied  by  a written  one,  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  have  read  the  Buddha  Gaya  date  as  781.  But  the 
case  is  altogether  altered  when  in  the  present  year  he  still  quotes  this 
same  inscription  as  being  dated  in  781,  and  makes  use  of  this  erro- 
neous date  to  prove  that  the  Kutila  character  had  a range  of  at  least 
four  centuries,  or  from  Samvat  781  = A.  D.  724  to  1124.  That  this 
might  be  true  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  denied,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  likely  to  have  been  denied  by  me  when  1 have  had  in 
my  possession  for  many  years  the  following  dated  inscriptions  in  slight 
varieties  of  the  Kutila  character. 


Inscription  from  Baijnatk,  dated  Sake  726  = 804  A.  D. 


Ditto 

„ Gwalior,  „ 

Samvat  933  = 876  A.  D. 

Ditto 

„ Kajraha,  „ 

„ 10 1 1 = 954  A.  I). 

Ditto 

5*  ». 

„ 1058  — 1001  A D. 

Ditto 

„ Gwalior,  „ 

„ 1161  = 1104  A D. 

2 g 2 
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As  in  these  inscriptions  we  have  a range  of  exactly  three  centuries, 
we  may  safely  extend  the  range  of  the  use  of  the  Kutila  character  to 
at  least  four  centuries,  or  say  from  A.  D.  750  to  1150.  There  are  of 
course  some  differences  between  the  forms  of  the  earlier  and  later  let- 
ters, but  the  general  appearance  of  the  writing  is  essentially  the  same. 
But  when  an  inscription  in  the  Kutila  character  was  seriously  refer- 
red to  the  year  179  of  the  Vikramaditya  Samvat,  or  to  A.  I).  122,  I 
certainly  did  object,  and  I do  so  still. 

With  regard  to  the  Kutila  character  I have  to  point  out  another 
misstatement  regarding  myself  which  has  been  made  by  Babu  Rajendra 
Lai.  In  the  article  now  under  notice  on  Raja  Bhoja  of  Dhara  (Bengal 
Journal,  1863,  p.  101)  the  Babu  says  “the  so-called  Kutila,  or  the 
‘ crooked’  character,  which  according  to  Col.  Cunningham  owes  its 
name  to  a mislection  of  the  word  Kumuda,  or  the  ‘ lotus-like.’  ” On 
this  subject  I beg  to  refer  the  Bahu  to  the  Society’s  Journal  for  1860, 
p 394,  where  he  will  find  that  I have  made  no  mention  of  the  wrord 
Kutila  at  all ; I simply  corrected  the  word  Kakuda,  or  “ bad,”  wrhich 
was  most  absurdly  applied  to  the  alphabetical  character  of  one  of  the 
Kajraha  inscriptions,  to  Kumuda,  or  “ beautiful.”  It  is  true  that  I 
once  thought  it  possible  that  the  word  Kutila  of  the  Bareilly  inscription 
might  also  be,  what  the  Babu  calls  a “ mislection  but  I confined  my 
published  opinion  to  the  word  Kakuda,  and  kept  my  thoughts  regarding 
the  word  Kutila  to  myself.  Since  then  I have  examined  the  Kutila  in- 
scription itself,  and  I find  that  the  word  is  correctly  rendered.  Kuti- 
la means  “ crooked,  or  bent,”  and  I would  refer  the  epithet  to  the 
sloping  or  bent  stroke  which  is  attached  to  the  foot  of  each  letter. 
Apparently  the  Babu  did  not  think  it  “ worth  his  while  (I  quote  his 
own  words,  vide  p.  98  of  Journal  for  1863)  to  look  to”  the  actual  state- 
ment which  I had  published  in  1860,  and,  trusting  to  his  memory,  has 
unintentionally  made  this  statement  regarding  me. 

Rajendra  Lai  has  now  given  a facsimile  of  the  Pehew'a  inscription, 
the  date  of  which  he  says  is  “ unmistakeably  Samvat  279.”  (See  p.  97.) 
But  here  1 must  again  differ  with  him,  for  the  middle  figure  of  his 
facsimile  is  a 1,  and  not  a 7.  The  day  of  the  month  also  has  been 
misread,  as  the  figure  of  the  facsimile  is  a 1,  and  not  a 7.  The  first 
cypher  of  the  date,  as  now  given,  looks  certainly  more  like  a 2 than 
any  other  figure,  and  the  last  cypher,  according  to  my  reading,  is  a 6, 
thus  making  the  whole  date  216.  This  might  possibly  refer  to  the 
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Sri  Harsha  era  of  607  A.  D.,  which  would  bring  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription down  to  A.  D.  823.  But  if  the  middle  figure  is  actually  a 
7 (as  read  by  Rajendra,  although  his  facsimile  gives  a 1)  then  the 
date  would  be  276,  or  A.  D.  8S3  if  referred  to  the  Sri  llarsha  era,  a 
period  which  would  enable  us  to  identify  the  Bhoja  of  the  Pehewa 
inscription  with  his  namesakes  of  Gwalior  in  A.  1).  876,  and  of  the 
Raja  Tarangini  in  A D.  883  to  901.  1 will  endeavour  to  examine 

the  original  inscription  during  the  ensuing  cold  weather,  as  I have  a 
suspicion  that  the  first  figure  of  the  date  is  not  a 2,  hut  either  a 1 or 
a 9.  In  the  pencil  tracing  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Grote  the  figure  is  a 1, 
and  so  it  was  read  by  Rajendra  himself,  as  I have  conclusively  shown 
in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  paper. 

Babu  Rajendra  has  drawn  attention  to  another  Raja  Bhoja,  %o 
whom  allusion  has  been  made  by  Professor  Hall  in  his  “ Vestiges  of 
the  royal  lines  of  Kanoj,”  with  the  dates  of  960  and  961.  To  this 
monument  the  Babu  states  that  I probably  refer  (see  p.  96  of  his 
article)  in  my  letter  published  in  the  Journal  for  1860,  p.  395.  But 
here  again  (to  use  the  Bahu’s  own  words)  he  did  not  think  it  “ worth 
his  while  to  look  to”  my  actual  statement.  Had  he  done  so  he  would 
have  found  in  J.  A.  S.  B.  I860,  p.  395,  that  I referred  to  the  Gwalior 
Bhoja  Deva  inscription  with  its  date  of  Samvat  933,  “ both  in  words 
and  figures.”  In  the  same  letter  I added  that  “ the  form  of  the  figure 
9 in  this  date  is  the  same  as  that  which  Rajendralal  has  read  as  7,” 
that  is,  in  the  Buddha  Gaya  inscription  already  quoted.  Notwith- 
standing this  direct  notice  of  his  misreading  of  the  figure  7,  the  Babu, 
in  his  very  last  article  on  Raja  Bhoja,  has  again  brought  forward  this 
erroneous  date  of  Samvat  721  to  prove  that  the  Kutila  character  was 
in  use  as  early  as  that  time.  I may  add  that  the  Babu  is  equally 
wrong  in  his  statement  that  the  inscription  referred  to  by  Professor 
Hall,  was  found  “ at  Gwalior.”  It  is  believed  to  have  been  found 
somewhere  in  the  Gwalior  territory,  but  the  actual  site  is  not  known. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  not  found  “ at  Gwalior.” 

In  the  remarks  which  accompany  his  translation  of  the  Bhoja  Deva 
inscription  of  Gwalior,  of  which  the  date,  Samvat  933,  is  given  both 
in  words  and  in  .figures,  Babu  Rajendra  (J.  A.  S.  Bengal  1862,  p. 
399)  states  that  “ the  date  is  open  to  question.”  “ The  first  figure,” 
he  adds,  “ is  peculiarly  formed,  and  may  be  taken  for  a 7,  which  would 
carry  the  prince  to  A,  C.  676  = S.  733,  or  within  eleven  years  of  the 
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second  Bhoja  of  Colonel  Tod,  with  whom  he  may  be  taken  to  be 
identical.’5  Here  then  we  have  the  Babu  deliberately  committing  the 
very  error,  which  he  has  erroneously  attributed  to  me.  It  is  Rajendra 
himself  who  has  “ hastily  jumped  to  a conclusion  regarding  the 
age  of  a dated  inscription  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  word 
Bhoja  occurring  in  it.” 

Hitherto  I have  spoken  only  of  Rajendra’s  errors  of  commission, 
of  which  I have  to  complain,  as  most  of  them  affect  myself  personally. 
I will  conclude  with  noticing  his  errors  of  omission,  which  are  equally 
unfair  towards  me,  and  one  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of  error  in 
others. 

In  his  last  article  on  the  Bhojas  (J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  1863,  p.  97) 
after  mentioning  the  names  of  Bhoja  Raja  of  Dhara,  and  the  Bhoja 
of  the  Raja  Tarangini,  Rajendra  says,  “ The  second  of  these  princes 
I assume  to  have  been  identical  with  the  sovereign  named  in  an  in- 
scription on  a Vaishnavite  temple  at  Gwalior.  He  is  described  as  a 
lord  paramount,  who  flourished  in  A.  C.  876.”  In  this  paragraph 
the  Babu  assumes  the  identity  without  making  any  reference  to  my 
letter,  published  in  this  Journal  for  1860,  p.  395,  in  which  this  identi- 
fication was  first  made  known. 

A similar  omission  of  my  name  occurs  iu  the  Babu’s  latest  account 
of  the  Rohtas  inscription,  of  which  a translation  was  published  in 
Vol.  VIII.  of  this  Journal,  p.  695.  In  my  letter,  printed  in  this  Jour- 
nal for  1860,  p.  395,  I first  pointed  out  that  this  inscription  gave  the 
genealogy  of  the  Tomara  Rajas  of  Gwalior,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
fourth  prince,  Dungara,  had  been  misread  as  Hungara.  In  his  Ves- 
tiges of  the  kings  of  Gwalior,  published  only  last  year,  the  Babu 
adopts  this  identification  of  the  genealogy  without  acknowledgment 
and  adheres  to  the  name  of  Hungara  in  the  Rohtas  inscription,  with- 
out mentioning  my  opinion  that  it  is  erroneous. 

The  last  instance  of  the  Babu’s  omissions,  which  I shall  [notice,  is 
a more  serious  one,  namely  his  adoption  of  my  reading  and  identifica- 
tion of  the  Iluvishka  of  the  Wardak  and  Mathura  inscriptions  with 
the  Ilushka  of  the  Raja  Tarangini,  without  any  mention  of  my 
name  (see  his  translation  of  the  Wardak  inscription  in  this  Journal 
for  1861,  p.  339).  My  reading  of  the  name  of  Iluvishka  in  the 
Wardak  inscription,  and  my  identification  of  this  prince  with  the 
Iluvishka  of  the  Mathura  inscriptions,  and  also  with  the  Hushka  of 
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the  Raja  Tarangini,  will  be  found  in  this  Journal  for  1860,  pp.  400, 
401.  This  silent  adoption  of  my  identification  has  enabled  Mr.  Tho- 
mas to  ascribe  it  to  Rajendra  himself  (see  Journ.  Royal  Asiat.  Soc. 
Vol.  XX.  p.  108  ; note  2.)# — and  Mr.  Thomas’s  authority,  added  to 
the  Babu’s  own  silence,  has  induced  Professor  Dowson  to  do  the 
same.  In  the  same  Vol.  of  the  Royal  Asiat.  Soc.  Journal,  Mr.  Dowson 
writes  as  follows  regarding  Rajendra’s  translation  of  the  Wardak 
inscription, — “ Before  proceeding  to  criticise  I will  perform  the  more 
grateful  task  of  applauding  the  success  he  has  achieved,  especially  in 
the  reading  of  the  name  of  the  king  and  in  identifying  him  with  the 
Hushka  of  the  Raja  Tarangini.  This  alone  would  have  been  a valu- 
able gain.”  Here  then  we  see  that  the  two  points  in  the  Babu’s  ver- 
sion of  the  Wardak  inscription,  to  which  Professor  Dowson  has 
awarded  special  praise,  are  precisely  those  two  which  the  Babu  has 
adopted  from  my  published  letter  without  any  acknowledgment 
whatever. 


Extract  from  a letter  from  Major-General  Cuitningham. 

Dated,  Nynee  Tal,  24 th  May,  1864. 

“ I have  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  whole  mystery  of  the  date  of 
Raja  Bhoja  in  the  Pehoa  inscription,  which  is  written  at  full  length 
in  words,  as  well  as  in  figures.  The  date  is  276 — Rajendra  has  mis- 
read the  name  of  Bhoja’s  father,  which  is  Bamabhadra  Deva,  and  not 
Bdmachandra  Dev  a,  as  may  be  seen  most  distinctly  even  in  his  own 
facsimile.  This  correction  is  most  important,  as  it  enables  us  to  iden- 
tify both  father  and  son  with  two  of  the  Rajas  of  Kanoj,  whose 
names  are  given  in  the  Benares  copper-plate.  To  this  identification 
Rajendra  will  object  that  the  genealogy  of  the  Pehoa  inscription  prior 
to  Ramabhadra  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  Benares  copper-plate ; 
and  so  it  does  differ  beyond  all  doubt ; but  there  is  no  such  genealogy 
in  the  Pehoa  inscription  of  Raja  Bhoja  ! The  explanation  of  this 

* In  the  same  volume,  p.  99,  in  an  article  read  on  the  5th  July,  1862,  Mr. 
Thomas  describes  a square  copper  coin  of  Epander  whom  he  calls  a “ new 
king.”  But  the  name  of  this  king  had  already  been  made  known  by  me  in  this 
Journal  for  1860,  p.  396,  from  a similar  copper  coin  in  my  own  possession. 
Since  then  I have  obtained  a hemidrachma  of  Epander,  in  bad  order,  and  ano. 
ther  copper  coin  in  very  bad  preservation. 
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seeming  mystery  is  simple  enough.  There  are  two  distinct  inscrip- 
tions at  Pehoa,  which  have  been  taken  by  Rajendra  Lai  as  forming 
only  one  record.  The  first  inscription  of  twenty-one  lines  which 
contains  the  names  of  Mahendra  Pala,  Vajrata,  Gogga,  &c.,  is  given 
by  Rajendra  quite  complete ; but  of  the  second  inscription  he  has 
given  only  eight  lines  out  of  sixteen  and  a quarter  lines.  It  is  this 
second  inscription  which  contains  the  names  of  Raja  Ramabhadra 
Deva,  and  Raja  Bhoja  Deva,  together  with  the  date,  w'hich  is  writ- 
ten at  full  length  in  words,  as  well  as  in  figures — thus : 

sam  vatsare  satadivaye  shadsaptatyadike  (?) 

Vaisakhamasa  sukla  paksha  saptasydm. 

Sarnvat  276  Vaisakha  sudi  7. 

all  of  which  may  he  read  in  Rajendra’s  own  facsimile. 

The  date  of  the  inscription  being  thus  conclusively  settled,  it  now- 
remains  to  ascertain  the  era  to  which  the  date  refers.  This  1 believe 
to  be  the  era  of  Sri  Harsha  of  Kanoj,  beginning  in  A.  D.  607,  which 
would  make  the  date  of  the  inscription  A.  D.  882.  Now  at  this  very 
time  we  know-  that  a Raja  Bhoja  Deva  wras  paramount  sovereign  of 
Gwalior,  as  his  inscription,  carved  on  the  rock  itself,  is  dated  in  Sam- 
vat  933,  or  A.  D 876.  From  the  Raja  Tarangini  also  we  learn  that 
a Raja  Bhoja  contended  with  Sankara  Varmma  of  Kashmir,  who 
reigned  between  the  years  883 — 901  A.  D.  I am  quite  satisfied  that 
all  these  records  refer  to  the  same  Prince,  Bhoja  Deva,  who  was  Raja 
of  Kanoj  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  9th  century,  or  from  about 
A.  D.  875  to  900. 

To  prove  this  last  statement  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Bhoja 
Deva,  son  of  Ramabhadra  Deva,  was  Raja  of  Kanoj  about  the  date 
specified.  Now  the  genealogy  of  this  family,  consisting  of  eight 
names,  is  given  in  the  Benares  copper-plate  (Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal, 
XVII.  71)  in  which  Ramabhadra  Deva  and  Bhoja  Deva  are  the  4th 
and  5th  names.  The  date  of  the  inscription  wdiich  is  recordecHn  the 
reign  of  Blioja’s  great  grandson,  is  65,  which  must  refer  to  some 
recent  era,  and  is  not  therefore  of  any  assistance  in  fixing  the  actual 
date  of  this  copper-plate.  But  the  name  of  Bhoja’s  great  grand- 
father, Vatsa  Raja,  is  found  in  another  copper-plate  which  is  dated  in 
730  of  the  Sake  Salivahdna  or  A.  D.  808.  In  this  record  it  is  stated 
that  Paura  Rojo,  the  father  of  the  inscriber,  had  conquered  Vatsa 
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Raja  “ who  had  become  intoxicated  with  the  wealth  of  the  king  of 
Gaur,”  (see  Journ.  Royal  As.  Soc.  Y.  350).  According  to  this  state- 
ment Paura  Raja  must  have  been  reigning  just  one  generation,  or 
twenty-five  years,  prior  to  A.  D.  808,  or  in  A.  D.  783.  His  anta- 
gonist Yatsa  Raja  may  therefore  be  dated  about  A.  D.  800,  and 
Vatsa’s  great  grandson  Bhoja  Deva  about  seventy-five  years  later,  or 
in  A.  D.  875. 

The  result  of  all  these  concurring  dates  is  to  give  us  a very  good 
and  almost  continuous  outline  of  the  history  of  Kanoj  from  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  down  to  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  or  for 
upwards  of  six  centuries.  The  different  dynasties  may,  according  to 
my  view,  be  dated  as  follows. 


A.  D.  575.  Prabhakara  Vardhana. 

600.  Rajya  Vardhana. 

607.  Marsha  Vardhana,  founder  of  the  era. 

650.  (Harsha’s  death). 

700.  Ranmal,  invaded  Sind  (Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  X.  188). 
715.  Harchand,  contemporary  of  Muhammad  bin  Kasim  (Abul 


Fazl). 

730.  Yaso  Varmma,  conty.  of  Lalitaditya  of  Kashmir  (Raj.  Tar.) 


I. — BAIS  RAJPUTS. 


Benares  copper-plate. 


775.  Devasakti  Deva. 

800.  Yatsa  Raja  Deva. 

825.  Nagabhatta  Deva. 
850.  Ramabhadra  Deva,  ) 
875.  Bhoja  Deva,  ) f 
900.  Mahendra  Pala  Deva. 
920.  Bhoja  Deva  II. 

930.  Vinayaka  Pala  Deva. 


| of  Pehoa  inscription. 


TOMARAS. 


979.  Sallakshana. 

1005.  Jaya  Pala. 

1021.  Kumara  Pala. 

1051.  Ananga  Pala,  refounded  Dilli. 
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RATHORS. 

1 050.  Chandra  Deva. 

1080.  Madana  Pala. 

1115.  Govinda  Chandra. 

1165.  Vijaya  Chandra. 

1)75.  Jaya  Chandra. 

1193.  Muhammadan  conquest. 


Note  on  the  Fossils  in  the  Society's  Collection  reputed  to  he  from 
Spiti. — By  T.  Oldham,  Esq.,  F.  B.  S.,  fyc.,  Sfc. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  the  present 
year  (1863),  page  124,  a paper  is  published  descriptive  of  some  of 
the  fossils  collected  by  Dr.  Gerard  in  the  Spiti  district  in  the  North- 
Western  Himalaya,  which  fossils  had  been  in  the  Society’s  Museum 
for  many  years,  having  been  presented  by  Dr.  Gerard  in  1831. 

The  paper  referred  to,  is  said  to  be  a ‘ revised  copy’  of  one  read 
before  the  Society  in  November,  1861.  The  original  paper,  of  which 
a brief  abstract  was  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  1861,  page 
418,  had  been  ordered  for  publication  by  the  Council  of  the  Society, 
but  .some  delay  occurred  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  to  illustrate 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  author  having  temporarily  left  India  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  not  issued.  Meanwhile  changes  in  the  author’s 
views  having  taken  place,  he  first  desired  that  the  paper  should  he 
issued  as  originally  drawn  up,  with  a postscript,  but  subsequently  on 
his  return  to  India  he  states  that  he  * withdrew’  the  paper  and  ‘ modi- 
fied’ it  into  its  present  form  in  which  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
in  several  important  respects  just  the  opposite  of  those  originally 
announced. 

This  was  indeed,  as  the  author  says,  “ A very  considerable  altera- 
tion but  the  paper  in  its  present  form  never  having  been  submitted 
either  to  the  Council,  or  to  the  Society,  having  been  in  fact  with- 
drawn, and  so  altered  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council  having  been 
obtained,  there  has  been  I regret  to  say,  no  opportunity,  previously  to 
its  publication,  of  communicating  with  the  author. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  in  any  way  the  correctness  or  in- 
correctness of  the  identification  of  species  in  the  collection.  This 
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important  question  can  only  be  taken  up  with  advantage,  when  the 
whole  series  of  the  fossils  from  the  same  localities,  now  in  other  col- 
lections, shall  have  been  examined.  My  present  remarks  are  confined 
solely  to  the  brief  and  general  notice  which  Mr.  Blanford  has  prefix- 
ed to  his  paper,  and  to  the  results  there  announced. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  these.  In  1S28  Dr.  Gerard  collected  in  the 
valley  of  the  Spiti  and  in  adjoining  localities,  a large  number  of  fossils, 
(Gleanings  in  Science,  Vol.  I.  page  109.)  Of  these  a selection  was  for- 
warded to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  1831,  (Gleanings  in  Science,  Vol.  III. 
p.  92.)  These  fossils  excited  great  attention  both  from  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  found  in  the  very  heart  ol 
the  Himalaya,  and  also  from  the  marked  similarity  of  some  of  the 
species  to  known  English  forms.  The  collection  was  almost  imme- 
diately examined  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everest,  and,  at  his  request,  a por- 
tion of  it  was  sent  to  England  to  Mr.  Sowerby.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
1831,  Capt.  Herbert  read  a paper  on  these  organic  remains,  which 
was  published  with  a plate,  in  September  of  the  same  year  (Gleanings 
in  Science,  Vol.  III.  p.  265.)  This  plate  was  a small  etching  from 
the  more  finished  drawings  of  the  same  fossils  prepared  to  illustrate 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Everest  published  in  the  18th  Volume  of  the  Asia- 
tic Researches,  p.  107.  Both  these  plates  and  reduced  etching  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  James  Prinsep  himself.  Again  in  1832,  Captain 
Gerard  on  the  part  of  his  brother  forwarded  to  the  Society  1G1  pack- 
ets of  fossils  from  the  Himalaya,  (Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  I. 
p.  383,)  and  in  October  he  forwarded  the  first  part  of  his  brother’s 
paper  on  Spiti,  which  also  appeared  in  the  18th  Volume  of  Asiatic 
Researches.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Sowerby’s  reply  to  the  reference  of  these 
fossils  to  him  was  received,  dated  October  14th,  1831,  confirming  Mr. 
Everest’s  conclusions,  (Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  I.  p.  248.) 

From  all  this,  it  is  clear  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  taking  up 
the  examination  of  the  fossils  sent  by  Dr.  Gerard ; that  these  fossils 
came  at  once  into  the  keeping  of  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  were  examined 
by  Mr.  Everest,  and  by  Captain  Herbert ; were  carefully  drawn  ; that 
a portion  of  the  collection  and  the  figures  were  then  submitted  to 
Mr.  Sowerby,  and  were  at  once  by  him  recognized  as  similar  to  others 
from  the  same  localities  which  he  had  seen  with  Mr.  Stokes  and  Dr. 
Buckland.  I conceive  that  the  names  alone  of  the  gentlemen  I have 
mentioned  are  abundant  guarantee  that  no  sufficient  care  was  wanting 
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on  their  part  to  prevent  any  admixture  of  fossils  from  any  other  col- 
lection with  those  sent  by  Dr.  Gerard.  It  seems  beyond  a question 
that  Mr.  Prinsep,  Capt.  Herbert,  Messrs.  Everest  and  Sowerby  were 
all  quite  satisfied  that  the  fossils  figured  on  the  plates  I have  referred 
to,  had  actually  come  from  Dr.  Gerard,  and  whatever  confusion  or 
neglect  may  have  resulted  in  after  years,  the  Society’s  collections  at 
that  time  were  certainly  not  in  the  disgraceful  state  of  which  Mr. 
Blanford  so  justly  complains.  It  is  then,  I think,  certain  that  these 
fossils  from  Dr.  Gerard  had  not  been  accidentally  mixed  with  the 
English  fossils  after  they  had  come  to  Calcutta,  and  I think  every 
one  who  reads  Dr.  Gerard’s  papers  will  also  admit  that  he  did  not 
carry  with  him  a collection  of  English  Liassie  fossils  with  which  the 
Spiti  collection  could  be  ‘ accidentally’  mixed,  before  its  despatch  to 
Calcutta.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  plates  of  these  fos- 
sils were  published  within  a comparatively  short  time  of  discovery  of 
them,  when  the  error  of  having  any  admixture  of  English  fossils 
could  have  been  discovered. 

Of  seven  species  of  ammonites  so  figured  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Everest  and  Mr.  Sowerby  as  part  of  Dr.  Gerard’s  col- 
lection, the  author  of  the  paper  I refer  to  entirely  rejects  as  * spurious,’ 
and  as  being  English  specimens,  no  less  than  five.  Others,  although 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  evidence  of  their  being  from  Spiti,  are  as 
unhesitatingly  admitted  as  genuine. 

M.  Jacquemont  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  Spiti  in  1830,  and 
brought  away  a noble  collection  of  fossils  which  have  unfortunately 
since  remained  undescribed  in  the  Museum,  Paris  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  species  noticed  by  L.  Von  Buch.)  Subsequently 
in  I860,  I despatched  Messrs.  Theobald  and  Mallet,  both  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  to  Spiti,  during  the  time  when  work  in 
the  plains  of  India  was  impracticable,  with  instructions  to  bring  away 
as  full  a collection  of  fossils  as  the  time  they  could  devote  to  it  would 
permit,  and  to  make  such  notes  and  observations . as  would  elucidate 
the  Geological  structure  of  the  district.  A brief  account  of  the  trip 
was  given  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Theobald  and  published  in  1862, 
(Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1862,  p.  480.)  The  collection  made  by  these 
gentlemen  was  a good  one  considering  the  brief  time  at  their  disposal, 
but  could  not  at  all  be  accepted  as  fully  illustrating  the  Geology  of 
the  valley.  Mr.  Theobald  subsequently,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  when 
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putting  out  and  examining  these  fossils  collected  by  himself,  and  Mr. 
Mallet,  visited  the  Society’s  Museum  to  compare  those  species  already 
named  and  described  by  Mr.  Blanford.  Among  these  he  noticed 
several  species  of  which  no  specimens  had  occurred  to  himself  or  to 
Mr.  Mallet,  and  on  examining  these  specimens  more  closely  he  no- 
ticed also  a difference  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  rock  in  which 
these  species  occurred.  He  at  once,  too  hastily  as  I think,  and  with- 
out examining  into  the  history  of  these  fossils,  but  knowing  well  the 
neglect  with  which  the  Society’s  collections  had  been  treated,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  were  not  fossils  from  Spiti  at  all,  but  were 
English  Liassic  fossils,  which  had  got  mixed  up  with  the  true  Spiti 
fossils.  This  idea  he  communicated  at  once  to  Mr.  Blanford  who  at 
first  rejected  the  notion,  but  subsequently,  as  stated  by  himself,  adopt- 
ed it  fully. 

Believing  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  conclusion, 
I cannot  avoid  noticing  it.  The  question  as  regards  Dr.  Gerard’s 
fossils  alone  would  be  of  minor  importance,  but  this  matter  involves 
a principle  subversive  of  all  sound  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Geological  distribution  of  organic  remains. 

The  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Blanford  has  rejected  all  those  fossils  which 
he  had  identified  with  English  Liassic  species  are  stated  to  be  these. 

1.  Mr.  Theobald’s  belief  to  that  effect,  which  belief  I know  to 
have  been  based  on  a consideration  of  a slight  difference  in  the  mine- 
ral character  of  the  rock. 

2nd.  An  examination  of  undoubted  Whitby  fossils. 

3rd.  An  examination  of  Col.  Strachey’s  collection  from  the  Xiti 
pass,  north  of  Kumaon. 

4th.  An  examination  of  General  Hardwicke’s  collection  from  Xepal, 
and — 

5th.  An  examination  of  Jacquemont’s  collection  from  near  Spiti. 

Putting  out  of  the  question  for  the  moment  .Tacquemont’s  collec- 
tions which  were  from  nearly  the  same  ground  as  Gerard’s,  I can- 
not see  in  what  way  the  nature  of  the  fossils  found  at  Whitby  in 
Yorkshire,  of  those  found  in  Xepal  some  five  hundred  miles  off,  or  at 
Xiti  more  than  one  hundred  miles  off,  can  possibly  determine  the  fact 
of  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  certain  forms  at  Spiti.  There 
is  no  question  here  as  to  the  identity  or  even  the  similarity  of  the 
species,  in  determining  which  a comparison  of  the  others  would  un- 
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questionably  be  useful ; the  question  is  simply  do  they  occur,  or  do 
they  not.  I reject  as  useless  also,  in  any  bearing  on  this  fact,  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  found. 
Differences  or  resemblances  in  mineral  character  are  utterly  worthless 
as  guides  to  such  facts. 

The  non -occurrence  of  the  species  referred  to  in  Jacquemont’s  col- 
lection, and  in  that  made  by  Messrs.  Theobald  and  Mallet  remains. 
Now  did  two  persons  visiting  even  a single  quarry  to  collect  fossils 
after  an  interval  of  time  ever  come  away  with  the  same  species  ? But 
here  was  not  a quarry  but  a district  stretching  over  some  fifty  miles 
of  difficult  country.  The  fact  that  these  species  did  not  occur  to 
Jacquemont,  or  afterwards  to  Theobald  and  Mallet,  no  more  disproves 
the  fact  they  had  previously  occurred  to  Gerard  than  any  other  ease 
of  this  kind.  It  might  just  as  conclusively  be  argued  that  some  of 
the  beautiful  fossils  from  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  S.  India  which  were 
originally  collected  by  Messrs.  Kaye  and  Cunliffe  and  described  by 
E.  Forbes,  were  not  from  that  district  at  all,  but  from  some  other 
and  far  distant  locality,  and  had  been  ‘ accidentally  mixed’  up  with 
their  genuine  collections,  because  the  same  species  were  not  met  with 
by  Mr.  Blanford  himself  in  his  subsequent  and  much  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  same  area. 

But  there  is  still  another  and  to  my  mind  a conclusive  proof  that 
the  specimens  rejected  by  Mr.  Blanford  did  really  belong  to  Gerard’s 
collections,  a proof  which  I should  have  been  glad  to  communicate  to 
Mr.  Blanford  had  there  been  an  opportunity.  A reference  to  Mr. 
Sowerby’s  letter  which  I noticed  above,  will  show  that  similar  fossils 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Buckland.  To  that 
Geologist,  then  one  of  the  most  zealous  palaeontologists  in  England, 
a fine  series  of  these  Spiti  fossils  were  sent  by  Dr.  Gerard  himself.  This 
collection  still  exists  among  the  other  treasures  of  the  Oxford  Mu- 
seum, and  I had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  it  carefully  with  Prof. 
Phillips  last  year,  having  visited  Oxford  for  the  purpose.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  in  this  series  also  Whitby  or  English  fossils  had  got 
mixed  either  ‘ accidentally’  or  otherwise.  The  care  with  which  the 
collections  at  Oxford  have  been  kept  is  sufficient  to  render  this  idea 
untenable  for  a moment.  But  in  this  (Gerard’s)  collection  at  Oxford 
are  several  specimens  of  several  of  the  species*  noticed  by  Mr.  Blan- 

•#  I may  mention  noteably  Ammonites  hifrons , Am.  communis , both  of  which 
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ford,  and  by  him  rejected  as  spurious  Spiti  fossils.  1 think  this  fact 
quite  conclusive,  and  that  all  the  specimens  so  hastily  rejected  as 
Spiti  fossils  by  Mr.  Blanford  must  be  restored  to  their  proper  place  in 
this  interesting  and  valuable  collection. 

I said  before  that  I had  only  to  deal  with  the  facts,  what  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  those  facts  may  be  is  not  now  under  discussion, 
and  whether  there  be  in  the  Spiti  district  Liassic  beds  or  whether 
these  Liassic  species*  occur  in  the  same  beds  with  others,  supposed  to 
belong  to  different  periods  are  questions  which  must  await  future 
solution.  1 regret  that  the  circumstances  1 have  mentioned  above, 
(viz.,  that  this  paper  by  Mr.  Blanford  in  its  present  state  never  had 
come  before  the  Society  or  Council)  prevented  my  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  author  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  in  another 
portion  of  Dr.  Gerard’s  Spiti  collections,  several  specimens  existed  of  the 
very  species  which,  on  such  insufficient  grounds,  he  has  rejected  here. 

I cannot,  however,  conclude  without  again  directing  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  very  great  mischief  arising  from  dealing  with  questions  of 
fact  in  this  way.  If  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  certain  forms 
in  certain  places  is  to  be  thus  questioned,  and  fancy  or  some  supposed 
mineral  resemblance  is  to  be  accepted  as  negativing  the  deliberate 
statements  of  those  who  had  collected  the  fossils,  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  careful  investigators  who  had  examined  these  fossils  al- 
most immediately  after  their  discovery,  (and  not  thirty  years  after), 
there  can  be  no  progress.  It  would  be  infinitely  better,  and  infinitely 
safer,  to  leave  such  specimens,  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  found, 
without  labels,  or  even  to  throw  them  out,  than  to  falsify  all  the  land- 
marks of  science  by  exhibiting  them  with  localities  attached  which 
are  only  imaginative.  The  specimens  referred  to  are  now  (September 
18th,  1863,)  put  out  in  the  Society’s  Museum  (by  whose  authority 
1 know  not)  mounted  and  carefully  named  and  marked,  Upper  Lias, 
Whitby,  England,  without  any  note  of  doubt,  and  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  fact  that  they  had  ever  been  even  supposed  to 
come  from  Spiti.  Collections  thus  treated  are  worse  than  useless,  they 
are  mischievous. 

occur  in  the  Society’s  Collection  ; also  A m.  crassus,  Phillips,  a true  Liassic  species 
but  of  which  specimens  do  not  occur  in  the  Society’s  cabinet. 

* Ceratitcs  Himalwyanus,  Blanford,  is  exhibited  in  the  Society’s  collection  as 
from  the  Upper  Lias , Spiti  valley. 
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Notes  on  the  variation  of  some  Indian  and  Burmese  Helicidce,  with 
an  attempt  at  their  re-arrangement,  together  with  descriptions  of 
new  Burmese  Gasteropoda. — By  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Junior. 

Since  my  paper  on  the  distribution  of  our  Indian  terrestrial  Mollus- 
ca  was  read  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  several 
new  species  have  accumulated  on  my  hands,  which  I propose  to  de- 
scribe in  the  present  paper,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  offer  some  remarks 
on  certain  nearly  allied  forms,  which  a careful  examination  compels 
me  to  consider,  as  merely  well  marked  and  persistent  types  of  one 
species,  connected  as  they  are  by  intermediate  forms,  whose  number  is 
constantly  on  the  increase. 

The  question  of  where  variation  ends  and  specific  separation  is  called 
for,  is  of  course  not  easily  settled  by  any  precise  rule,  and  has  always 
been  regarded  as  depending  more  or  less  on  the  peculiar  views  or 
idiosyncracy  of  the  individual  naturalist,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  erroneous  number  of  new  species,  ostensibly  of 
equal  value,  but  many  of  them  in  reality  entitled  to  no  higher  rank 
than  varieties.  I myself  have  offended  in  this  way  ; but  whilst  depre- 
cating for  the  future  the  creation  of  species,  in  the  unqualified  manner 
hitherto  too  common,  I prefer  a specific  (or  sub-specific)  name  for  all 
well  marked  local  forms,  to  the  method  advocated  by  some,  of  indicat- 
ing such  shells  by  a letter  of  the  alphabet,  as  var  A or  var  B of  the 
type,  or  first  described  individual,  however  little  it  may  merit  such 
distinction  save  on  the  ground  of  mere  priority. 

My  friend  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  has  already  done  good  service  by 
decimating  the  ranks  of  shadowy  species  ranged  under  the  genus 
Tanalia,  in  his  paper  in  Volume  XXIII.  of  the  Linmean  Transactions, 
wherein  he  reduces  the  twenty -six  recorded  species  of  the  genus  to  two, 
Tanalia  violacea,  Layard,  and  T.  aculeata , Gmel.  which  last  shell 
exults  in  no  less  than  twenty-four  synonyms,  (twelve  contributed  by 
lieeve,  nine  by  Dohrn  and  three  by  Layard). 

This  genus  (Tanalia)  well  illustrates  in  my  opinion  the  advantage 
of  retaining  a distinctive  name  for  well  marked  types  of  what, 
critically  viewed,  is  but  one  species,  for  a considerable  amount  of 
obscurity,  quite  unredeemed  by  superior  brevity,  results  from  the  use 
of  simple  letters,  rather  than  well  chosen  and  distinctive  epithets  for 
well  marked  local  types,  many  of  which  have  hitherto,  though  erro- 
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neously,  stood  as  distinct  species.  Whilst  therefore  concurring  in  tho 
results  of  Mr.  Blanford’s  examination  of  the  genus  Tanalia,  I would 
prefer  retaining  the  known  designations  of  such  well  marked  types  as 
T.  Tennentii,  T.  neritoidcs,  and  the  like,  to  recording  them  all  as  T. 
aculeata,  Genii,  ear.  A or  ear.  B. 

The  alphabetical  or  numerical  method  of  discriminating  varieties, 
would  certainly  possess  considerable  advantages  if  all  the  varieties  of 
a species  could  be  arranged  in  an  unbroken  right  line,  instead  of  one 
very  much  given  to  ramification,  but  even  in  that  case  the  type  species 
by  priority  would  often  have  to  be  set  aside,  as  falling  naturally  into 
some  other  position,  than  at  the  head  of  the  series  ; I therefore  shall 
retain,  in  this  paper,  many  names  which  1 now  regard  as  of  merely 
sub-specific  value  instead  of  discarding  them  in  toto  as  soon  as  their 
identity,  if  critically  considered,  with  some  previous  species  is  establish- 
ed ; and  shall  on  the  same  principle,  bestow  distinctive  names  on  those 
which  of  the  shells  herein  described  1 regard  as  merely  local  races. 

It  might  at  first  be  imagined  that  strong  support  was  derivable, 
from  the  enormous  variation  of  form  of  some  widely  spread  species, 
for  the  Darwinian  view  of  the  gradual  extension  by  migration  of  all 
species  in  space,  and  the  simultaneous  change  undergone  by  them,  to 
meet  changed  conditions  of  existence,  resulting  in  local  types,  and 
ultimately  by  the  decay  of  intermediate  forms,  in  so  called  distinct 
species  ; but  this  idea  is  speedily  negatived  by  the  consideration,  that 
though  some  species  exhibit  an  amount  of  variation,  which  might  be 
plausibly  accounted  for  by  the  Darwinian  theory,  yet  others  not  less 
widely  spread,  either  as  to  time  or  place,  exhibit  little  or  no  such  ten- 
dency, which  seems  rather  a peculiarity  (of  temperament  so  to  say,) 
marking  certain  species,  than  the  result  of  a general  law  regulating 
the  development  of  all.  A notable  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
little  Helix  labi/rinthica,  Say,  which  has  remained  unchanged  during 
the  eons  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Eocene  period,  occurring  fossil 
in  the  Headon  beds  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  living  at  the  present  day 
in  Alabama.  Bulimus  punctatus  and  Bulimus  pullus,  Gray,  may  also 
be  quoted,  the  first  species  inhabiting,  unchanged  to  any  perceptible 
extent,  the  plains  of  India  and  the  shores  of  Mozambique,  whilst  the 
last  ranges  widely  through  India  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, (Burma  and  even  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,)  and  occurs  fossil  in 
the  alluvial  deposits  in  the  Nerbudda  valle\T,  where  individuals,  undis- 
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tinguishable  from  recent  specimens,  accompany  the  extinct  fauna 
which  embraced  the  Hexaprotodon  and  its  congeners : (vide  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  Vol.  II.) 

Of  species  subject  to  considerable  local  variation,  Helix  Huttoni 
may  be  selected,  if,  as  I am  inclined  to  think,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
specifically  identical  with  II.  rotatoria  V.  dem  Busch  ; and  the  highly 
variable  II.  similaris,  Fer.,  with  respect  to  which  it  may  here  be  re- 
marked, that  its  most  variable  and  dissimilar  forms,  are  not  those  most 
widely  dissociated  in  space,  as  might  be  surmised  from  the  Darwinian 
explanation  for  such  variations,  as  its  local  Indian  forms  more  widely 
differ  from  the  type  and  from  one  another,  than  individuals  from  the 
far  off  Mauritius  and  the  Brazils. 

Helix  similaris,  Fer. 

At  the  head  of  the  varieties,  as  T regard  them,  of  this  species,  I 
place  II.  scalpturita,  B.  This  form  inhabits  the  Irawadi  valley  above 
the  British  frontier,  and  is  a stout  well  marked  shell  passing  by  de- 
grees into  II.  Zoroaster , Tli.,  though  in  this  case  as  in  others,  the 
intermediate  forms  are  usually  scarcer  individually  and  more  variable 
than  the  types  they  tend  to  unite.  Allied  to  some  extent,  but  not 
very  closely,  is  II.  Peguensis,  B.,  from  I believe,  the  Eastern  parts  of 
Pegu.  II.  Zoroaster  which  is  intimately  related  to  II.  scalpturita  on 
the  one  hand  and  II.  similaris  on  the  other,  occurs  in  tolerable  num- 
ber about  Tliaiet  mio  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  passes  gradually 
into  the  type  form  of  H.  similaris.  II.  pilidion,  B.,  is  a thin-keeled 
shell  related  to  II.  similaris,  from  probably  the  same  locality  as  II. 
Peguensis,  and  last  comes  the  rotund,  globular  shell  common  about 
Tliaiet  mio,  Prome,  &c.,  described  by  Benson  as  H.  bolus.  Several 
intermediate  gradations  occur  between  H.  Zoroaster,  H.  bolus  and  the 
type  II.  similaris,  but  not  sufficiently  marked  to  require  special  enu- 
meration ; the  whole  may  thus  naturally  be  arranged  as  below,  those 
marked  thus  * being  aberrant,  the  forms  required  to  connect  them 
more  closely,  having  probably  to  be  discovered. 

H.  scalpturita,  B.  Ava. 

II.  Peguensis,  B* 

II.  Zoroaster,  Th.  Tliaiet  mio,  Prome,  &c. 


II.  pilidion,  B.* 
II.  similaris,  Per. 
II.  bolus,  B. 

II.  ces l us,  B.* 


Tliaiet  mio,  Bengal,  Mauritius. 
Tliaiet  mio,  Prome,  &c. 

Khasi  hills. 
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Of  II.  ces/us  1 have  but  three  individuals,  but  they  seem  to  form 
merely  a well  marked  loeal  type  of  the  species  under  consideration. 
They  occur  with  or  without  the  band  ; the  two  varieties  differing 
slightly  in  other  respects  as  well  ; somewhat  as  JI.  Pegucnsis  does 
from  Jl.  scalpturita,  the  bandless  variety  of  which  it  much  resembles. 

H.  eotatokja,  V.  dem  Busch. 

This  species,  though  affording  strongly  marked  varieties,  is  not  a 
variable  one  individually.  We  have  in  Burma  the  larger  and  more 
common  form  of  seventeen  millemcters,  which  varies  very  slightly, 
and  a smaller  form  (II.  Arakanensis,  Th.)  of  only  thirteen  millemcters, 
with  a higher  spire,  which  also  varies  very  little  ; and  evidently  con- 
nects the  species  with  II.  Huttoni,  the  largest  specimen  of  which 
from  India  in  my  possession  is  also  thirteen  mills,  but  with  a Hatter 
spire  than  the  small  var.  of  II.  rotatoria.  There  is  also  the  very  vari- 
able race  of  H.  Akowktongensis,  Th.,  with  its  usually  flattened  spire, 
holding  a place  between  the  large  and  small  forms  of  H.  rotatoria. 

II.  tapeina  and  II.  Phagrei,  Th.  also  claim  a place  near  the  type  of 
the  species,  the  first  nearly  equalling  a large  H.  rotatoria  in  size,  whilst 
closely  resembling  a small  one  in  form,  and  the  second  differing  from 
the  type  rotatoria,  in  its  narrower  umbilicus,  and  more  strongly  mark- 
ed sculpture.  The  little  Indian  II.  Huttoni  follows,  chiefly  differing 
in  its  small  size,  which  may  be  averaged  at  eleven  mills. 

Most  aberrant  of  all  comes  II.  Oldhami,  B.  with  its  depressed  spire, 
but  it  hardly  differs  more  widely  (save  in  one  extra  whorl),  from  a 
large  rotatoria  in  form,  than  specimens  of  H.  Akowktongensis,  Th.  do 
from  one  another.  Intermediate  forms  are,  however,  requisite  to  con- 
nect II.  Oldhami,  B.  as  closely  as  the  rest  are. 

H.  rotatoria,  Y.  d.  Busch.  Irawadi  valley,  below  the  frontier. 

Khasi  Hills. 

Irawadi  valley,  above  the  frontier. 
Arakan  hills  and  Irawadi  valley. 
Irawadi  valley. 

Himalayas,  Southern  India. 

Irawadi  valley,  above  the  frontier 

Helix  fallaciosa,  For.,  is  another  variable  shell,  presenting  three 
distinct  types,  as  II.  aspcrella,  Pf.  and  its  allied  forms  II.  Nagporcn&is, 
Pfr.and  H.  propin  qua,  Pfr.  II.  fallaciosa,  Fer.,  with  its  varieties  and  ally 
II  Hclferi,  B.  and  II.  ruginosa , Fcr.  with  its  ally  H.  crassicostata,  B. 

2 i 2 


II.  tapeina,  B. 

H.  Phagrei,  Th. 

H.  Arakanensis,  Th. 

H.  Akowktongensis,  Th. 
H.  Huttoni,  B. 

H.  Oldhami,  B* 
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The  whole  are  so  closely  united  as  to  be  separable  only  one  from 
another  by  the  most  arbitrary  division.  They  may  naturally  be  ranged 
thus : — 

f S.  Nagporensis,  Pfr.  Central  India. 

II.  unicincta,  B.  (II . propinqua,  Pfr.  Central  India,  Bombay. 

H.  asperella,  Pfr.  Central  India. 

H.  fallaciosa,  Fer.  Ceylon,  South  India. 

II.  ruginosa,  Fer.  Southern  India. 

H.  crassicostata,  B.  Salem  (?). 

II.  Helferi , B.  Andamans. 

H.  climactebica,  B.  No  one  on  first  examining  a type-specimen 
of  this  shell  of  twenty-one  mills,  in  diameter,  would  imagine  there 
was  any  Indian  shell  very  closely  connected  with  it,  but  on  examin- 
ation of  the  small  variety  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  mills.,  (for  which 
I propose  the  term  H.  geiton,  “ yetrcov”)  a close  relation  is  perceptible 
between  it  and  H.  pansa,  B.  on  the  one  side  and  H.  ornatissima  on 
the  other.  The  type  form  of  H.  climacterica  is  very  peculiar,  and  is 
seen  also  in  the  smaller  PL.  geiton , but  in  this  last  it  is  more  subject 
to  variation,  so  that  some  specimens  are  not  much  more  keeled 
than  H. pansa,  B.  whilst  others  unite  this  extreme  form  with  the  type. 
The  main  distinction  seems  to  be,  a more  closed  umbilicus  in  II. 
climacterica,  than  is  observable  in  the  others ; a stouter  shell  more 
strongly  keeled  and  more  deeply  sculptured.  II.  ornatissima  whilst 
closely  resembling  the  type  as  regards  sculpture,  departs  from  it  in 
being  less  keeled,  and  in  its  umbilicus  being  more  open,  whilst  II. pansa, 
B.  is  usually  far  less  strongly  sculptured  than  the  type  and  thinner,  but 
is  more  keeled  and  has  a closer  umbilicus  than  II.  ornatissima.  II. 
anopleuris,  B.  is  merely  a stout  handsome  II.  ornatissima,  on  a large 
scale,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  mills,  in  diameter,  my  largest 
II.  ornatissima  being  but  sixteen  mills.  Intermediate  forms  there 
doubtless  are,  but  the  natural  arrangement  seems  to  be  thus — 

II.  climacterica,  B.  Khasi  Hills. 

Khasi  Hills,  (a  dwarf  climacterica). 
Irawadi  valley. 

Darjiling. 

Hills  North  of  Tirhoot  (Soomcysur  hill). 
Ditto  ditto. 


II.  geiton,  Ph- 
il, pansa,  B* 

II.  ornatissima,  B. 
II.  anopleuris,  B, 
II.  submissa,  B* 


An  equal  amount  of  variation  in  the  keel  may  be  often  remarked 
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in  II.  textrina,  15.  some  specimens  of  which  in  my  possession  are 
strongly  keeled,  whilst  in  others  this  character  is  nearly  obsolete. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  however  of  iny  uniting  such  dissimilar 
shells  as  some  of  the  above,  better  grounds  exist  for  the  union  of  some 
which  now  fallow. 

Farm  caves  near  Maulmein. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

India,  Birma. 

Andamans. 

which  is  I think  merely  a large  depressed  variety  of  II.  castra  of 
fifteen  mills. 

H.  capitium,  B.  Tributary  Mehals  of  Katak. 

II.  hariola,  B.  Pegu. 

I agree  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  in  being-unable  to  find  any  dif- 
ference between  the  Katak  shell  and  the  keeled  variety  of  II.  hariola 
from  Pegu,  save  a trifling  superiority  of  size  in  the  former. 


II.  infrendens,  Gould. 
H.  capescens,  B. 

H.  Tickelli,  Th. 

II.  castra,  B. 

H.  sanis,  B. 


o 

1 H.  Tranqusbarica,  Fab. 

Southern  India. 

K 

! II.  semirug ata.  Beck. 

Ditto. 

w 

< 

h-t 

-J  H.  ligulata,  Fer.* 

Upper  Bengal. 

X 

< 

| II.  vitellina,  Pfr. 

Central  India. 

© 

v II.  hullata,  Hutton. 

Ditto. 

Of  these  shells,  the  two  first  are  perhaps  the  least  defined,  and  the 
whole  have  a tendency  to  pass  into  each  other.  H.  ligulata  is  the 
well  marked  depressed  form  found  in  Bengal  and  II.  hullata,  H.  of 
only  nineteen  mills,  in  diameter,  I have  from  Mhow.  I shall  now 
describe  a few  novelties  which  have  lately  occurred  to  me. 


Familt  Oncidiadje. 

Vagutulus  Bikmaxicus,  H. 

Corpore  elongato,  lawi,  ante  et  pone  eleganter  rotundato,  colore 
fusco,  minutissime  flavo  maculato,  subter  albescente.  Pede  transversim 
rugoso,  totius  corporis  longitudinis,  sed  vix  ad  quartam  partem  latitu- 
dinis  attingente.  Tentaculis  quatuor ; binis  superioribus  fuscis,  oeu- 
liferis  ; inferioribus-  minus  elongatis  quamquam  robustis,  et  papillam 
retractilem,  sensu  acutissimo  praeditam,  subter  gerentibus. 

Habitat  in  locis  humidis  apud  Bangoon,  Pegu.  Thaiet-mio,  &c. 

Longitudinc,  30  mills. 
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This  slug  is  pretty  common  at  Rangoon  and  is  found  harbouring 
under  potsherds,  bricks  and  rubbish  in  moist  spots. 

Family  Limacidje. 

Limax  yiridis,  Th. 

Corpore  expanso,  pone  acuminato,  ilavo  cinereo.  Pallio  magno,  laete 
colorato  viridi-flavo  limonis-  Tentaculis  superioribus,  longis,  pallidis, 
oculos  parvos  nigros  gerentibus  ; et  linea  pallide  smaragdina  ad  basin 
notatis.  Tentaculis  inferioribus  minutissimis. 

Habitat  inter  folia  in  dumetis  marinis  “ mangrove”  dictis  apud 
littus  Peguense,  prope  fines  provincial  Arracan. 

This  elegant  little  limax  is  very  active  and  creeps  about  briskly  on 
the  green  foliage  of  the  salt  swamps,  which  ( i . e.  the  leaves)  it 
resembles  in  colour. 

In  my  last  paper  I included  two  limaces,  L.  Memnon  and  L.  Bcn- 
galcusis  of  which  I unfortunately  have  ho  descriptions.  The  first  is 
a large  black  slug  from  Hoshungabad,  the . other  a small  grey  slug 
from  Dinajpur. 

Hoplites. 

This  genus  is  formed  for  the  reception  of  some  large  slugs,  common 
at  Teria  Ghat  near  Sylhet.  I have  unfortunately  no  notes,  but  the 
animal  is  like  Vitrina  and  closer  perhaps  to  that  group  than  to  the 
slugs.  It  has  a tough  membranous  plate  on  the  centre  of  the  back, 
conspicuous  in  the  living  animal,  but  no  shelly  plate.  Its  total  length 
is  about  two  inches. 

Family  IIelioidje. 

Vitrina  Peguensts,  Th. 

Animale  pallide  lutescente  anteriori  parte  corporis  virescente ; 
posteriori  tamen  luteo-flavescente.  Tentaculis  superioribus  longis  et 
cum  ccrvice  virescentibus : inferioribus  parvulis  ; Pallio  granulato' 
cutis  anserinae  modo  ; fusco,  testam  omnino  fere  obtegento.  Caudali 
papilla  nulla.  Longitudine  80  mills. 

Testa  elongata,  halitoidea,  polita,  subdiaphana  ; margine  tenui, 
virescente  ; reliqua  parte  flavesecnte,  et  juxta  apicem  solidissinuun 
albescente.  Long.  15.  Lat.  !).  Alt.  4 mills.  Habitat  in  humidis  loeis 
prope  Pegu.  This  species  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  Y.  Gigas,  H. 
which  it  resembles  in  miniature  and  is  remarkable  for  its  very  solid 
cslumella  and  apex. 
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Vitkina  Christiana;,  Th. 

Testa  sub-globosa,  tenui,  polita,  diaphana,  nitidn,  supra  costulate 
striata,  infra  plauiore.  Colove  suceineo.  Apice  pallido,  vix  elevatius- 
eulo.  Peripheria  rotundata.  Apertura  parum  obliqua.  Anfractibus 
3*  lente  crescentibus.  Long.  13.  Lat.  11.  Alt.  3 mills. 

Habitat  in  insulis  Andamanieis. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  naming  this  shell  after  the  lady  of  the 
present  Governor  of  the  settlement,  Lieut.-Col.  T v tier,  as  a mark  of 
esteem  and  in  pleasing  remembrance  of  my  sojourn  at  l’ort  Blair  in 
his  hospitable  mansion.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  V.  Bensoni,  Pfr.  but 
is  at  once  distinguished  from  all  species  1 am  acquainted  with  by  its 
rich  brown  colour. 

Helix  exul,  Th. 

Testa  auguste  umbilicata,  depresso  couoidea,  hevi,  tenui,  striatula, 
coneolore  fusca.  Apice  obtuso.  Anfractibus  sex,  tarde  crescentibus, 
convexiusculis,  ultimo  non  descendente.  Apertura  obliqua- Peristomate 
recto,  tenui,  juxta  umbilieum  levitcr  reflexo.  Long.  16.5,  Lat.  15,  Alt. 
SS.5  mills.  Habitat  in  insulis  Andamanieis.  This  shell  seems  a Nanina 
and  somewhat  recalls  N.  semifusca,  Dh.  but  is  a more  tumid  species. 

Steeptaxis  Blanfoedi,  Th. 

Testa  perforata,  depress;!,  ovali-oblonga,  oblique  costulata,  striata, 
translucente  ; spira  obtuse  conoidea.  Anfractibus  sesqui-quinque  non 
augulatis.  Apertura  obliqua,  subquatlrato-oblonga : lamella  parietali 
una  et  dente  singulo  in  media  parte  superioris  marginis.  Peristomate 
expanso,  juxta  umbilieum  reflexiusculo,  marginibus  callo  tenui  inter- 
dum  junctis.  Yarietas  reperitur  dente  carens.  Long.  7.5  Lat.  5.0 
Alt.  4.0  mills.  Habitat  montibus  Arakanensibus  provineia  Pegu.  S. 
Andamanicce , B.  peraffinis,  sed  diifert  dente  marginali,  apertura,  et 
umbilico  parum  apertiore.  Ab  S.  Birmanica,  Bl.  differt  forma  minus 
globosa,  apertura  et  minore  magnitudine. 

Steeptaxis  Birmanica.  W.  Blanford,  (in  MSS.). 

Testa  perforata,  ovali-oblonga,  depresse-globosa,  laevi,  flavescente, 
diaphana,  spira  obtuse  couoidea.  Anfractibus  sex  convexiusculis,  levi- 
ter  costulate  striatis ; ultimo  subter  laevigato,  et  circum  umbilieum 
compresse-angulato. . Sutura  proi'imda.  Apertura  perobliqua,  sub- 
triangulari-quadrata.  Dente  parietali  unico,  magno,  alteroque  par- 
vulo,  in  parte  anteriori  marginis  superioris  posito.  Peristomate 
expanso,  reflexiusculo.  Long.  9.0.  Lat.  G.5.  Alt.  5.0  mills.  Yarietas 
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minor  invenitur  dente  marginali  carens.  Long.  8 mills.  Habitat, 
Pegu.  Var  minor  prope  fontes  fluminis,  Pegu  dicti. 

A single  specimen  of  this  shell  was  received  by  me  from  Mr.  W.  T. 
Blanford,  and  I subsequently  found  two  specimens  of  the  smaller  variety. 
It  very  closely  approaches  S.  Blanfordi,  Th.  and  8.  Andamanica,  but 
is  not  so  depressed  in  form,  and  it  differs  from  S.  Petiti  chiefly  in  its 
more  triangularly  quadrate  mouth,  marginal  tooth  and  smaller  size, 
(my  largest,  average,  and  smallest  specimens  of  8.  Petiti  measuring 
in  length  respectively,  14.11  and  9 mills.). 

The  distinction  however  between  these  shells  is  only  sufficient  to 
constitute  a well  marked  race.  S Blanfordi , Th.  ranging  with  S. 
Andamanica,  and  S.  Birmanica,  Bl.  with  its  ally  8.  Petiti. 

Clausilia  Masont,  Th. 

Testa  arcuato-rimata,  fusiformi,  tenui,  costulate- striata,  pallide  cas- 
tanea. Apice  intacto.  Sutura  excavate.  Anfractibus  decern,  sub-pla- 
natis,  ultimo  augustiore,  supra  aperturam  fortiter  striato,  juxtaque 
suturam  fossa,  lamina*  interioris  cursum  monstrantc,  notato.  Lunella 
distincta ; interdum  non.  Lamellis  quinque,  duabus  parietahbus  te- 
nuibus,  distinctis,  intus  conniventibus  ; reliquorum  binisjortibus  ad 
aperturam  divergentibus ; tertia  post  lunellan  valde  tenui,  incon- 
spicua.  Apertura  rotundato-auriformi-soluta.  Peristomate  expanso, 
reflexiusculo.  Longitudinis  21  ad  29  mills.  Latitudinis  4 ad  5 mills. 

Habitat  prope  Tonghoo  in  montibus  inter  Provincias  Pegu  et  Mar- 
taban. 

This  species  varies  somewhat  in  size  and  some  specimens  have 
a more  slender  spire  than  others.  I have  named  it  in  compliment 
to  the  Kev.  F.  Mason,  D-D.,  who  kindly  supplied  me  with  speci- 
mens, and  whose  success,  among  the  wild  Karen  tribes,  will  ever  cause 
his  name  and  that  of  his  talented  and  energetic  wife,  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  missionary  labourers  in  the  East. 

Family  Cyclostomidj:.  . 

Cyolopiioeus  artiiriticus,  Th. 

Testa  umbilicata,  turbinata,  solidissima,  striata,  lineisque  spiralibus 
flexuosis  obscure  decussata ; sublaevi,  non  polita,  fuseente  castanea 
fascia  lata,  alba  mediana,  interdum  circumdata.  Interdum  colore  om- 
nino  alba,  spira  pallide  castanea,  et  fascia  parva  castanea  sub-mediaiu 
ornata.  Anfractibus  quinque  convexis,  baud  tarde  cresceutibus  ; ulli- 
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mo  valde  capaci,  rotundato.  A perturb  cireulari.  Peristomate  expanse, 
rdlexiusculo,  valde  incrassato,  continuo,  intus  flavo,  interdum  cairu- 
lescente.  A pice  pallide  purpurascentc- r ubi cundula. 

Long.  52,  Lat.  39,  Alt.  37  mills.  Apertura  29  mills. 

Habitat  in  collibus  nemorosis  cireum  fontes  fluminis  Pegu  diet i. 
A very  solid  shell  with  the  surface  rarely  in  good  condition  and  rather 
sparsely  distributed.  It  is  barely  so  globose  as  C.favilabris,  15.  to 
which  it  is  nearly  allied,  and  from  which  it  differs  in  sculpture,  form 
and  greater  solidity. 

With  respect  to  C.  patens,  151.  I find  myself  unable  to  regard  it  as  a 
distinct  species  or  even  race,  but  merely  as  an  individual  variety  of  C. 
fulguratus,  Pf.  as  I have  no  where  observed  it  sufficiently  numerous 
to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light.  Another  marked  variety  of  C ful- 
guratus also  occurs  with  a large  thin  shell  and  white  or  cserulescent 
peristome,  in  some  places  not  rarely  : but  it  is  clearly  an  individual 
variety  of  the  predominant  form.  Both  these  varieties  are  good  illustra- 
tions of  how  races  originate,  and  [become  ?]  eventually  what  most 
systematists  would  regard  as  distinct  species  ; not  as  some  would  argue, 
by  change  effected  by  migration,  or  enforced  to  meet  changed  condi- 
tions of  good  climate  or  the  like,  but  by  individual  aberration,  and 
the  cotemporaneous  up-growth  of  aberrant  individuals  into  races  and 
eventually  species,  as  the  Darwinian  most  correctly  asserts  : but  not 
as  far  as  I can  see  by  any  pressure  of  physical  conditions  co -relatively, 
as  the  Darwinian  theory  no  less  incorrectly  argues.  Some  other  prin- 
ciple, than  of  mere  dependance  on  physical  conditions,  has  yet  to  be 
discov ered,  before  the  problem  of  what  governs  variation,  or  in  other 
words  the  “ origin  of  species"  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactorily  solved. 

Pupina  Blanfordi,  Th. 

Testa  pupinaeformi,  politissima,  flaveseente-cornea.  Anfractibus 
quinque.  Peristomate  albo,  non  expanse.  Caualibus  albis.  Long. 
15,  Diam  3.5  mills.  Habitat,  Pegu. 

This  species  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  as  a pos- 
sible variety  of  P.  Peguensis,  B.  It  is  intermediate  in  its  characters 
and  aspect,  between  P.  Peguensis,  B.  and  P.  art  at  a,  B.,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  more  closely  approaches  in  the  shape  and  unreflected  form  of 
its  peristome.  Whilst  in  fact  P.  Blanfordi  ranks  naturally  as  a near 
ally  of  P.  art  at  a , B , P.  Peguensis,  B.  holds  a similar  relation  to  P. 
arula,  B.  and  it  is  questionable  if  all  four  species  will  not  prove  to  be 
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equally  connected ; P.  Peguensis  coming  between  P.  artata  and  P. 
arula. 

P.  Arula,  B.  P.  Peguensis,  B.  P.  Artata , B.  P.  Blanfordi,  Th. 

Pomatias  Peouense,  Th. 

Testa  auguste  sive  obteete  umbilicata,  turrita,  costulate  striata, 
translucente,  flavescente-cornea.  Apiee  obtuso,  l;evi.  Anfractibus  sep- 
tem  sive  octo,  tumidis,  lente  crescentibus.  Apertura  sub-circulari. 
Peristomate  duplici,  extra  brevissime  expanso,  intus  continuo,  crasso, 
juxta  suturam  leviter  inciso.  Opereulo  tenui  corneo. 

Long.  10.  Lat.  3.5  mills.  Apertura  2.5  mills. 

Habitat  in  monte  marmoreo,  cavernoso,  baud  procul  a Gwa,  pago 
littore  Peguensi. 

This  Pomatias  is  accompanied  at  the  Limestone  hill  near  Gwa  by  the 
following  shells  which  I give  to  illustrate  the  range  of  same  of  them. 


Cyclophorus  Theobaldianus,  B. 
Leptopoma  aspirans,  B. 

Pupina  artata,  B. 

Alycaeus  scepticus,  Bl. 
Hydrocena  pyxis,  B. 
Diplommatina. 

Helieina. 

Pomatias  Peguensc,  Th. 


Helix  delibrata,  B. 

H.  textrina,  B. 

H.  honesta,  Gould. 

H.  oastra,  B. 

H.  rotatoria,  V.  d.  Busch,  (small). 

H.  bascunda,  B.  var. 

H.  gratulans,  Bl. 

Pl'ectopylis  plectostoma,  B. 

Bulimus  putus,  B (slender  var.) 

B.  gracilis,  H utton. 

Cryptosoma  prsestans,  Gould. 

Streptaxis  Burmanica,  Th. 

The  Diplommatina  I have  not  made  out,  as  T got  no  good  speci- 
mens. The  Helieina  is  very  variable,  and  is  I have  no  doubt  II. 
4ndamanica , B.  but  two  distinct  varieties  occur,  differing  chiefly  in 
size,  and  both  smaller  than  the  type,  (as  I regard  it)  from  Port  Blair, 
but  as  some  of  these  shells  may  have  been  described  before,  I refrain 
from  naming  them.  They  are  respectively  five  and  six  mills,  diameter 
whilst  the  type  measures  eight  mills.  From  the  Andamans,  however. 
1 have  a single  small  Helieina,  smaller  than  either  of  those  from  the 
mainland,  and  1 believe  all  four  forms  are  merely  races,  all  merging 
into  each  other,  but  my  sole  specimen  has  gone  home  to  Mr.  Benson, 
who,  from  its  vast  discrepancy  in  size  from  the  type  he  is.  acquainted 
with,  will  probably  regard  it  as  a distinct  species.  Haul  ego. 
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1 cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  offering  a few  remarks  on  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  for  the 
Helicidous  groups  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for 
February,  1863.  The  division  of  the  whole,  into  two  great  groups  or 
sections, — A marked,  by  having  the  mucous  pore  at  the  truncated 
extremity  with  a supcrimpending  lobe,  and — B having  the  mucous 
pore  in  the  elongated  non-truncate  extremity,  devoid  of  an  overhanging 
lobe, — is  a natural  and  probably  well  marked  one,  but  I think  a still 
farther  restriction  of  the  term  Nanina,  than  that  Mr.  Blanford  has 
adopted,  is  called  for  in  any  natural  classification. 

We  there  find  (loc.  cit.)  shells  of  two  very  naturally  divided  types 
all  range*!  together  under  Nan  in  x or  its  subgenus  Macroch  lamys, 
B.  illustrated  respectively  bv  the  species,  Vitrinoides,  lubrica  and 
petasus  on  the  one  hand,  and  pansa  and  similar  unpolished  shells  on 
the  other.  A more  natural  arrangement  would  surely  be  to  restrict 
the  term  Nanina  to  those  shells  of  the  great  Section  A possessing  a 
polished  epidermis,  of  which  N.  vitrinoides  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type,  indicatory  as  such  a condition  of  the  surface  usually  is,  of  either 
lubricatory  tentacular  processes  attached  to  the  mouth,  as  in  the  type, 
or  of  close  relations  to  the  more  typical  species  so  provided. 

This  separation  effected,  the  remainder  form  a natural  group  of 
which  pansa  may  serve  as  a type,  but  want  of  all  books  of  reference, 
prevents  my  offering  any  generic  name,  which  a little  research  will 
soon  supply.  In  this  Section  A,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Blan- 
ford includes  H.  ligulata , whilst  II.  Tranquebarica  and  its  allies  he 
ranges  under  Section  B. 

In  the  present  paper  I have  included  them,  from  a mere  study  of 
the  shells,  under  one  group,  (Galaxias),  which  I should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  do  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Blanford’s  observations,  but  for  hi$ 
remark  on  H.  ligulata,  which  “ shows  a passage  into  the  other  Sec- 
tion.”  It  is  therefore  probably  aberrant  to  some  extent  from  Tran- 
quebarica, but  not  more  so  perhaps  than  from  the  group  with  which 
Mr.  Blanford  has  associated  it.  Mr.  Blanford’s  remark  on  the  simi- 
larity of  the  animals  of  H.  vittata,  Fer.  and  II  fallaciosa.  Fer.  is  inter- 
esting, as  a shell  given  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford*  tends  to  connect 


* ff.  proximo,,  Fer.  Besides  the  difference  in  form  H.  proximo : has  a white 
interior.  H.  vittata  invariably  brown  or  brownish  black  when  adult.  H.  F.  B. 
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these  seeming  dissimilar  species.  II.  vittata  is  a very  variable  shell 
as  the  following  measurements  of  specimens  in  my  cabinet  show. 

A.  28  x 22  mills. 

B.  24  x 18  „ 

C.  20  x 13  „ E.  H.  fallaciosa  14  x 6 mills. 

D.  24  x 11  „ 

Specimens  A,  B and  C of  II.  vittata  are  all  from  Ceylon.* 

A being  a very  elevated  var,  B a depressed  var,  and  C the  ordinary 
small  var.  I)  is  the  shell  received  from  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  and 
though  white  and  more  of  the  form  of  H.  fallaciosa  than  of  II.  vit- 
tata, yet  it  must,  I think,  be  classed  as  a variety  or  local  race  of  the 
last.  Numerically  reduced  the  proportions  are  nearly  thus — 

A.  = 15  B.  = 10  C.  = 6 D.  = 6 E.  = 2 

So  that  if  allowance  is  made  for  a better  series  of  specimens  from 
which  measurements  might  he  made,  we  see  that  individuals  of  the 
type  shell  A and  C differ  nearly  as  much  from  each  other,  as  specimen 
E {II.  fallaciosa)  does  from  C.  But  this  method  of  stating  the  rela- 
tion, very  inadequately  represents  it,  D having  the  aspect  and  size  of 
II.  vittata , with  the  precise  depressed  form  of  II  fallaciosa,  with 
whose  colourless  varieties  it  may  be  compared,  as  unlike  vittata,  it  is 
colourless  and  white.  It  would  be  very  curious  if  intermediate  forms 
should  eventually  he  discovered  more  closely  connecting  these  at  first 
sight  utterly  dissimilar  species  H.  vittata  and  II.  fallaciosa. 

Thaiet  Mio,  October , 1863. 

* I may  add  to  this  list  the  extreme  measurements  of  specimens  in  my  own 
collection  shewing  still  greater  variability. 

a b c 

Diam.  17  m.m.  17  m.m.  29  m.m. 

Alt.  18  m.m.  19  m.m.  22  m.m. 

Specimen  a is  of  uniform  chestnut  brown,  h white  with  faint  brown  bands 
and  violet  apex,  c white  with  flesh  colored  apex.  H.  F.  B.  , 


Errata  in  Mr. 

Theobald' s 

paper,  in  No.  4 of  1863. 

Page 

line 

far 

read 

Page  line  for  read 

354, 

2, 

leaning 

bearing. 

370,  12,  Boriliaa  Boutins. 

375,  14,  Bensoni  Barniana. 

355, 

26, 

living 

tiny. 

358, 

7, 

focal 

•wild. 

376,  28,  After  B add  sp. 

307, 

32, 

bora 

vara. 

381,  10,  etnilla  rutella. 
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On  Ancient  Indian  Weight*. — By  E.  Thomas,  Esq. 

[The  subjoined  article  was  sketched,  with  a view  to  the  limited 
illustration  of  the  subject  announced  in  its  title,  for  insertion  in  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle : but  so  large  a proportion  of  its  contents  have 
proved  in  the  progress  of  the  enquiry  to  relate  to  questions  beyond 
the  legitimate  scope  of  that  Journal,  while  they  would  seem  well 
adapted  for  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
that  I have  revised  and  added  to  the  original  paper,  in  the  design  of 
its  simultaneous  publication  in  England  and  in  India.  I am  the 
more  anxious  that  it  should  appear  in  the  latter  country,  as  there  alone 
can  its  higher  aims  be  suitably  discussed  ; thence  also  must  we  seek 
a due  definition  of  the  indigenous  plants  upon  whose  products  these 
weights  are  based,  and  a determination,  by  actual  comparison  of  grow- 
ing seeds,  of  the  initiatory  scheme  of  Indian  Metrology.  From  that 
continent  must  come  the  further  ethnological  and  philological  evi- 
dence, which  is  to  determine  many  of  the  questions  I have  ventured  to 
raise.  Wherever  the  final  decision  may  be  pronounced,  it  is  clear  the 
witnesses  are  still  mainly  in  the  land  whose  past  history  is  under 
investigation. — Edwaed  Thomas]. 

The  attention  of  archaeologists  has  recently  been  attracted  to  the 
weights  and  measures  of  ancient  nations,  by  the  elaborate  work  of  M. 
Queipo,1  and  the  less  voluminous,  but  more  directly  interesting  article 
of  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  on  the  Babylonian  and  other  early  metrologies.2 
At  the  present  day,  when  ethnological  inquiries  engross  such  an  un- 
precedented share  of  public  notice,  any  parallel  study  that  may  con- 
tribute by  material  and  tangible  evidence  to  cheek  erroneous,  or 
suitably  aid  and  uphold  sound  theories,  should  be  freely  welcomed, 
however  much  its  details  may  threaten  to  prove  tedious,  or  the  locality 
whence  its  data  are  drawn  may  be  removed  beyond  the  more  favoured 
circles  of  research. 

The  system  of  Indian  weights,  in  its  local  development,  though 
necessarily  possessing  a minor  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
European  world,  may  well  maintain  a leading  position  in  the  general 

1.  “ Essai  sur  les  Systemes  Metriqnes  et  Monetaires  des  Anc.iens  Peoples,” 
par  Don  V.  Queipo,  3 vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1859.  See  also  a review  of  the  same, 
Journal  des  Savants,  1861,  p.  229. 

2.  Article  “ Weights,”  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  London,  1863. 
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investigation,  on  the  ground  of  its  primitive  and  independent  organisa- 
tion, and  the  very  ancient  date  at  which  its  terms  were  embodied  and 
defined  in  writing  ; while  to  numismatists  it  offers  the  exceptional 
interest  of  possessing  extant  equivalents  of  the  specified  weights  given 
in  the  archaic  documentary  record  which  Sanskrit  literature,  under  the 
regained  faculty  of  interpretation  acquired  by  Western  scholars,  proves 
to  have  preserved  in  the  text  of  the  original  code  of  Hindu  law  ; as 
professedly  expounded  by  Manu,  and  incorporated  in  the  “ Manava 
Dharma  Sastra.”  The  positive  epoch  of  this  work  is  undetermined : 
but  it  confessedly  represents,  in  its  precepts,  a state  of  society  consi- 
derably anterior  to  the  ultimate  date  of  their  collection  and  committal 
to  writing  ;3  while  the  body  of  the  compilation  is  assigned,  on  specu- 
lative4 grounds,  to  from  b.  c.  1280  to  b.  c.  S80. 

It  is  a singular  and  highly  suggestive  fact  that  numismatic  testi- 
mony should  have  already  taught  us  to  look  for  the  site  of  the  chief 
seat  of  ancient  civilisation  in  northern  India,  to  the  westward  of  the 
upper  Jumna — a tract,  for  ages  past,  relatively  impoverished.  For  such 
a deduction  we  have  now  indirect,  but  not  the  less  valuable,  historical 
authority,  derived  in  parallel  coincidence  from  the  comparative  geo- 
graphy of  the  Vedic  period,  and  from  the  verbatim  text  of  Manu,  the 
integrity  of  which  seems,  for  the  major  part,  to  have  been  scrupulous- 
ly -preserved. 

3.  I trust  that  European  scholars  will  not  imagine  that  I desire  to  ignore 
Megasthenes’  statement,  that  the  Indians  had  “ no  written  laws.”  (Strabo, 
xv.  c.  i.  § 53.)  This  is,  indeed,  precisely  the  testimony — seeing  the  source  from 
whence  it  was  derived — we  should  expect  from  what  we  now  know  of  Bralnnani- 
cal  policy.  As  to  the  addition  “ who  are  ignorant  even  of  writing,”  this  ridi- 
culous assertion  had  previously  been  nullified  by  the  more  accurate  information 
of  Nearchus  (Strabo,  xv.  c.  i.  § 07),  and  is  further  conclusively  refuted  by  the 
incidental  evidence  contained  in  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  same  work,  where 
it  is  stated,  “At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  all  the  philosophers  repair  to  the 
king  at  the  gate,  and  anything  useful  which  they  have  committed  to  writing, 
or  observed  tending  to  improve  the  productions  of  the  earth,  &c.  Ac.  &c.,  is  then 
publicly  declared.”  (xv  c.  i.  § 39). 

4.  Max  Muller’s  “ Sanskrit  Literature,”  pp.  61,  62.  “ Tho  code  of  Manu  is 
almost  the  only  work  in  Sanskrit  literature  which  has  as  yet  not  been  assailed 
by  those  who  doubt  the  antiquity  of  everything  Indian.” 

Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  though  hesitating  to  admit  the  high  antiquity  of  tho 
entire  bulk  of  the  composition,  was  fully  prepared  to  assign  many  passages  to  a 
date  “ at  least”  as  early  as  800  B.C.— Prinsep’s  “ Essays,”  i.,  note,  p.  222.  See 
also  Professor  Wilson’s  translation  of  the  “ Big  Veda  Sanhita,”  i.  p.  xlvii. 

M.  Vivien  do  St.  Martin  places  Manu  under  “ la  periode  des  tenvps  httro'iquef," 
i.  e.,  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  B.  c.,  and  the  Buddhist  epoch 
b t„  543.—“  K'tude  sur  la  Geographic  et  les  Populations  primitives  de  1’  Imle,” 
Paris,  1859. 
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The  most  prolific  field  amoni'  the  favoured  resorts  of  our  native 
coin-collectors,  in  olden  time,  chanced  to  be  the  exact  section  of  the 
country  constituting  the  Brahmdvarta  of  the  Hindu  lawgiver;  and 
Thanestoar — since  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  land,  as  the 
battle -field  of  successive  contending  hosts — contributed,  at  its  local 
fail's,  many  of  the  choicest  specimens  ol  the  inceptive  currencies.  In 
this  region  the  Aryans  appear  to  have  almost  lost  their  separate 
identity,  and  to  have  commenced  the  transitional  process  ot  merging 
their  ethnic  individuality  amid  the  resident  population,  though  still 
asserting  religious  and  incidentally  political  supremacy.  Such  a state 
of  things  seems  vividly  shadowed  forth  in  the  ethnological  definitions 
preserved  in  Manu  ; and  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  coincidence,  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  limits  ot 
“ Brahmarshi , as  distinguished  from  BrahmAoarta,"  in  the  same  pas- 
sage, should  so  nearly  be  identical  with  the  general  boundaries  I have 
already  traced,  from  independent  sources,  for  the  spread  of  the  Bactri- 
an  alphabet  in  its  Southern  course. 

1 reproduce  my  latest  observations  on  this  subject. 

“ The  Bactrian,  Arian,  or  Arianian  alphabet,  unlike  its  southern  contem- 
porary, the  Indian  Pali,  has  no  pretension  whatever  to  an  indigenous  origina. 
tion  ; it  would  seem  to  have  accompanied  or  followed,  in  its  archaic  and  imper- 
fect form,  the  Aryan  immigration  from  Media,  based  as  it  manifestly  is  upon 
•-in  alphabet  cognate  with  the  Phoenician.  We  are  uuable  to  traco  its  progres- 
sive adaptation  from  the  scanty  literal  signs  of  early  Semitic  writing ; as  wo 
first  find  it,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  maturation,  in  an  inscription  on  tho 
Kapurdigiri  rock  in  the  Peshawar  valley  (lat.  34°  20',  long.  72°  12'),  where  it 
embodies  the  substance  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  whose  corresponding  mani- 
festoes in  the  Indian-Pali  character  are  so  largely  distributed  over  the  continent 
of  India,5 6  and  the  general  date  of  whose  incision  may  be  approximative^  fixed 
at  246  B.c.®.  How  much  further  south  this  character  may  have  penetrated  at 
this  period  we  have  no  direct  evidence  to  show,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  same  king  Asoka  simultaneously  retains  the  Indian  proper  alphabet  in  his 
monumentaLinscriptions  at  Khizrabad7  and  at  Khalsi,8  near  the  debouchement 

5.  Rock  Inscriptions  : — 1.  Girnar,  in  Guzerat.  2.  Khalsi,  on  tho' Upper  Jumna. 
3.  Dhauli,  in  Cuttack.  4.  Nauganm,  in  Ganjam.  5.  Bhabra,  in  Jaipur. 

Monolithic  inscriptions: — 1.  Khizrabad,  on  the  Upper  Jumna.  2.  Meerut 
(both  moved  to  Delhi).  3.  Allahabad.  4.  Radhia,  in  Sarun.  5.  Mattiah,  in 
the  same  locality. 

6.  “ Joum.  Royal  Asiatic  Soc,”  xx.  101 ; “ Prinsep’s  Essays,”  ii.  15,  et  seq. 

7.  “ Prinsep’s  Essays,”  ii.  324. 

8.  “ Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,”  1862,  p.  99. 
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of  the  Jumna  from  the  Himalaya  range  ; while  the  employment  of  the  latter 
character  by  Agathocles  and  Pantaleon  would  imply  its  currency  within,  or 
proximatcly  south  of  the  province  of  Arachosia.  Then  again,  certain  coins  of  a 
kingdom  on  the  Upper  Jumna,  pertaining  to  a native  dynasty  of  indeterminate 
date,9  but  whose  epoch  may  not  be  very  distantly  removed  from  the  period 
under  review,  are  found  to  be  inscribed  with  the  Ariau  character  on  the  ons 
surface,  with  a corresponding  legend  in  Indian-Pali  on  the  reverse.  In  this 
instance  also,  the  internal  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  was  the 
alphabet  of  the  mint  artificers,  while  the  former  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  constituted  the  official  writing  of  the  ruling  classes.  Under  this  view, 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  tho  Ariau  palaeography  encroached  upon  and  inter- 
mingled with  the  indigenous  system  of  letters  as  the  dominant  Northern  races 
extended  their  dominions,  in  successive  waves,  further  into  Hindustan,  till  the 
intrusive  alphabet  reached  Mathura,  (lat.  27°  30',  long.  77°  4 a7),  which  is  the 
lowest  point  at  which  any  indications  of  its  progress  arc  to  be  found.1 0 Whence, 
however,  it  was  speedily  to  be  thrown  back,  and  very  shortly  superseded  and 
extinguished  by  its  more  flexible  and  congruous  associate  of  indigenous  growth.” 
(Numismatic  Chronicle,  1863,  p.  230. u) 

As  I have  claimed  for  the  Pre-Aryan  Indians  the  independent  de- 
velopment of  an  alphabet  specially  contrived  for,  and  adapted  to,  their 


9.  “ Coins  of  Knnanda,  “ Ariana  Antiqua,”  pi.  xv.  fig.  23  ; “ Prinsep’s  Essays/ 
i.  pi.  iv.  fig.  1 p.  203 ; Ibid.,  ii.  p.  lxix.  fig.  16. 

10.  Mathura  Inscription,  dated  in  Baetrian  figures,  “ Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,” 
1861,  p.  427;  Coins,  Prinsep’s  Essays,”  ii.  197. 

11.  I recapitulate  tho  leading  inscriptions  in  this  alphabet : — 1.  Hidda  (No. 
13),  near  Jellalabad,  in  Afghanistan.  An  earthen  jar,  having  an  Ariau  inscrip- 
tion, written  in  ink,  and  dated  in  the  year  8.  “Ariana  Antiqua,”  p.  Ill,  and 
plate,  p.  262.  2.  A steatite  vase  from  Bimiran  (Jellalabad),  with  a legend 
scratched  on  its  surface,  undated.  “ Ariana  Antiqua,”  pp.  52,  70,  pi.  ii.  fig.  1 ; 
“ Prinsep’s  Essays,”  i.  107,  pi.  vi.  3.  The  Wardak  (30  miles  W.  of  Kabul) 
Brass  Vase,  now  in  tho  India  Museum,  inscribed  with  dotted  letters,  dated  in 
the  year  51,  and  recording  the  name  of  Hushka,  the  OOHPKI  of  the  coins; 
see  “ Ariana  Antiqua,”  p.  118;  “Prinsep,”  i.  104,  pi.  x;  “Journ.  As.  Soc. 
Bengal,”  No.  iv.  of  1861 ; “ Journ,  ltoyal  As,  Soc.,”  xx.  37.  Tho  Taxila  Plate, 
dated  78,  records  the  name  of  “ Moga,”  identified  with  the  Moa  of  the  coins; 
“ Num.  Chron.,”  Baetrian  List,  No  xxv.  5.  Manikyala  Stone  Slab  (now  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperialo,  Paris),  dated  in  the  year  18,  contains  the  designation  of 
Kanishka;  “Prinsep’s  Essays,  i.  pi.  ix. ; “Journ.  lloyal  As.  Soc.”  xx.  251. 
Prom  the  same  site  was  obtained  tho  Brass  Cylinder  now  in  tho  British  Musc- 
Uii,  ; “Prinsep,”  pi.  vi.  To  those  may  be  added  two  inscriptions  from  the 
Y usafzai  country,  ono  dated  60;  “Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,”  1854,  p.  705; 
“ Prinsep,”  i.  pi.  ix. : and  tho  bi-literal  inscription  at  Kangra  (Arian  and  Iiulo 
Pali),  “ Prinsep,”  i.  159,  pi.  ix. 

[Tho  montion  of  OOE  L’KI  reminds  me,  that  Con.  Cunningham  has  complained 
in  our  Journal,  of  my  having  given  the  credit  of  tho  identification  of  (hat  name 
with  Hushka , to  another.  I have  already  taken  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of 
correcting  this  unintentional  error  (Journal  Asiutique.  Octobre  1863.  p.  387.) 
1 availed  myself  of  the  same  occasion,  to  express  my  regret  that  I,  myself,  had 
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own  lingual  requirements,12  similarly  it  can  be  shown,  from  as  valid 
internal  indications,  that  they  originated,  altogether  on  their  own  soil, 
that  which  has  so  often  proved  a nation’s  unassailable  heritage  of  its 
indigenous  civilisation — a system  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
retained  its  primitive  identity  in  the  presence  of  the  dominant  exotic 
nationality.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  intrusive  Aryans,  at  whatever 
period  their  advent  is  to  be  placed,  met  and  encountered  a people, 
already  dwelling  in  the  land,  of  far  higher  domestic  civilisation  and 
material  culture  than  themselves.  Whether  their  eventual  supremacy 
was  due  to  undiminished  northern  energy,  animal  physique,  or  mental 
subtlety,  does  not  concern  us  at  present ; but  independent  of  the 
inner-life  evidences  to  that  effect,  a parallel  inference  might  be  drawn 
from  the  indirect  data  of  the  contrasted  tenor  of  the  hymns  of  tlie 
Rig  Veda,13  which  while  indicating  a crude  social  condition,  refer 
almost  exclusively  to  the  country  of  the  Seven  Rivers  ; whereas  Manu, 
at  a date  but  moderately  subsequent,14  associates  the  far  higher  pro- 
gress manifested  in  the  body  of  the  work  with  a more  easterly  seat  of 
authority,  and  while  asserting  no  community  with  things  or  people 
beyond  or  to  the  westward  of  the  Saraswati,  arrogates  for  the  existing 
representatives  of  the  Aryans  a dominance  over  kindred  kingdoms 
extending,  in  the  opposite  direction,  down  the  Ganges  to  Kanauj 
But,  in  demanding  credence  for  the  simple  gift  of  invention  arising 
out  of  manifest  wants  among  the  already  thrice  commixed,  and  in  so 


failed  to  do  homage  for  a rectification  of  his,  to  which,  he,  I understand,  attaches 
somewhat  of  undue  importance,  that  is  to  say,  the  substitution  of  au  M.  in  the 
place  of  Prinsep’s  P,  as  the  third  consonant  in  the  name  of  Toramana  (J.  A.  S. 
B.  vii.  633).  It  might  have  been  necessary,  in  early  days,  to  reclaim  titles  to 
discoveries  made  by  Lieut.  A.  Cunningham,  (J.  A.  S.  B.  1851,  p.  714.)  but  surely 
the  ‘Bays’  of  the  Archaeological  Surveyor  to  the  Govt,  of  India  can  afford  to 
lose  a faded  leaf  with  scant  damage  to  the  green  circlet!] 

12.  Prinsep’s  “ Essays,”  London,  1858,  ii.  43  ; Num.  Chron.,  1803,  p.  226. 

13.  Wilson,  “ Eig  Veda  Sanhita,”  iii.  pp.  xviii.  xix.,  London,  1857 ; Vivien  St. 
Martin,  “ E'tude  sur  la  Geographic  * * * d’apres  les  Hymns  Vediques,”  Paris, 
1859,  p.  89. 

14.  “ Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,”  1S62,  p.  49  ; Max  Muller’s  “ Eig  Veda,”  pre- 
face to  text,  iv.  pp.  xxv. — xxxiv.  “ The  traditional  position  of  the  solstitial 
points,  as  recorded  in  the  Jyotisha,”  is  calculated  by  Archdeacon  Pratt  to  refer 
to  1181  n.c.,  and  by  the  Eev.  E.  Main  to  1186  b.c.  See  also  p.  lxxxvii.  on  the 
subject  of  Bentley’s  date,  1424 — 5 b.c. 

For  speculative  dates'  concerning  the  Vedas,  see  also  Max  Muller,  “ Sanskrit 
Lit.”  pp.  214,  300,  &c. ; Wilson,  “Eig  Veda,”  i.  47,  ii.  1 ; St.  Martin,  p.  xix. ; 
M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  Journal  das  Savants , 1861,  p.  53;  Dr.  Martin  Hang, 
“Aitareya  Biahmaua,”  Bombay,  1863  ; Goldstuckcr,  “ Panini,”  p.  72,  &c. 
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far  improved13  local  inhabitants,  as  opposed  to  the  Aryan  assumption 
of  the  introduction  of  all  knowledge,  I am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
contend  that  the  domiciled  races  gained  nothing  in  return.  The  very 
contact  of  independently-wrought  civilisations,  to  whatever  point  each 
had  progressed,  could  not  fail  mutually  to  advantage  both  one  and  the 
other ; the  question  to  be  asked  is,  which  of  the  two  was  best  pre- 
pared to  receive  new  lights,  and  to  utilise  and  incorporate  the  inci- 
dental advantages  within  their  own  body  politic  ? The  obvious  result 
in  this  case,  though  denoting  the  surrender  by  one  nation  of  all  their 
marked  individuality,  by  no  means  implies  that  they  did  not  carry 
with  them  them  influence,  and  a powerful  one  moreover,  and  affect 
materially  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom,  at  the  end  of 
them  wanderings,  they  introduced  a priestly  absolutism,  which  has 
progressively  grown  and  increased  rather  than  lost  power  till  very 
recently  over  all  India. 

But  here  again  a most  important  query  forces  itself  upon  our  con- 
sideration. The  Aryans  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  a very  bar- 
barous state  on  their  first  entry  into  the  land  of  the  Sapta  Sindhu.16 
It  is  not  known  how  long  a period  they  consumed  in  traversing  six 
out  of  the  seven  streams,  or  what  opportunities  may  have  been 
afforded  for  social  improvement  during  the  movement ; but  even  by 
their  own  showing  in  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the  Aryans, 
when  they  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Saras wati,  were  still  but  very 
imperfectly  civilised.  The  Dasyus,  or  indigenous  races,  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  in  the  Punjaub,  may  well  also  have  been  in  a 
comparatively  undeveloped  stage  of  national  progress  ; while  the  in- 
habitants of  the  kingdoms  on  the  Jumna  seem  to  have  been  far  ad- 
vanced in  civil  and  political  refinement.17  Is  it  not,  therefore,  possible. 


15.  “ W e have  therefore,  according  to  the  views  just  summarily  expounded,  four 

separate  strata,  so  to  speak,  of  the  population  in  India: — 1.  The  forest  tribes 
. . . . who  may  have  entered  India  from  the  north-east.  2.  The  Dravidians, 

who  entered  India  from  the  north-west  ....  3.  Tlio  race  of  Scythian 

or  non-Arian  immigrants  from  the  north-west,  whose  language  afterwards  united 
with  the  Sanskrit  to  form  the  Prakrit  dialects  of  Northern  India.  4.  The  Arian 
invaders.”  . . . . — Muir’s  “ Sanskrit  Texts,”  ii.  p.  487.  See  also  Caldwell’s 

“ Dravidian  Grammar.” 

16.  St.  Martin,  p.  91. 

17.  Professor  Wilson  while  speaking  of  the  ultimate  self-development  of  tin' 
Aryans  in  the  Punjab,  remarks,  “ It  [is]  indisputable  that  the  Hindus  of  the 
Vnidil i era  had  attained  to  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation,  little,  if  at  all,  dif- 
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if  not  probable,  that  when  the  Aryan  Hint,  at  the  end  of  its  coarse, 
struck  against  the  Indian  steel,  sparks  were  emitted  that  flashed 
brightly  on  the  cultivated  intellects  of  a fixed  and  now  thoroughly 
organised  and  homogeneous  nation,  whose  leading  spirits  quickly  saw 
and  appreciated  the  opportunity  afforded  in  the  suggestion  of  a new 
religion,  that  was  capable  of  being  evolved,  by  judicious  treatment,  out 
of  the  rude  elemental  worship,  aided  forcibly  by  the  mystification  of 
the  exotic  and  clearly  superior  language  of  the  Aryans,  which  came 
so  opportunely  in  company  ?18  The  narrow  geographical  strip,  to 
which  the  promoters  of  this  creed  confined  the  already  arrogant  priest- 
ly element,  intervening  between  the  two  nationalities,  would  seem  to 
savour  more  of  an  esoteric  intention  than  of  any  natural  result  of 
conquest  or  of  progressive  power,  achieved  by  the  settlement  of  an 
intellectually  higher  class.  That  the  Aryans  should  be  able  so  com- 
pletely to  divest  themselves  of  their  national  entity  and  leave  no  trace 
behind  them,  would  be  singular  in  itself ; but  the  concentration  of  all 
god-like  properties  on  a mere  boundary  line,  so  much  insisted  upon  as 
Brahmanism  grew  and  pushed  its  forces  downwards  into  the  richer 
countries  of  Hindustan,  while  it  ignored  both  the  land  of  the  nativity 
of  its  votaries  and  the  site  of  their  later  more  advantageous  domestica- 
tion, forms  a fair  subject  for  present  speculation  and  future  deliberate 
investigation.  But  thus  in  itself  is  a matter  only  incidental  to  my 
special  subject,  and  I return  to  the  question,  that  if  the  Aryans  were 
so  far  instructed  on  their  first  immigration  as  to  bring  with  them,  or 
subsequently  to  import  and  amplify,  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  and 
similarly  to  secure  its  transmission,  even  as  a secondary  system  of 


fering  from  that  in  which  they  were  found  by  the  Greeks  at  Alexander’s  inva- 
sion, although  no  doubt  they  had  not  spread  so  far  to  the  east,  and  were  located 
chiefly  in  the  Punjab  and  along  the  Indus.” — “ Rig.  Veda,”  ii.  p.  xvii.  I am 
inclined  to  question  this  latter  inference ; I do  not  think  the  civilisation  evi- 
denced in  the  text  of  the  “ Rig  Veda”  by  any  means  equal  to  that  discovered  at 
the  advent  of  the  Greeks ; indeed,  it  would  be  an  anomaly  that  the  Aryans, 
while  occupied  in  pressing  their  way  onwards,  in  constant  hostility  with  the 
local  tribes,  should  have  made  a proportionately  greater  progress  in  national 
culture  than  they  did  in  the  subsequent  six  or  seven  centuries  of  fixed  residence 
in  their  new  home  within  the  five  rivers. 

18.  A late  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  18(54,  p.  154,  has  justly  remarked 
that  the  1026  incoherent  hymns  of  the  “ Rig  Veda”  constituted  but  a poor  stock 
in  trade  whereon  to  found  a new  religion.  Nor  do  the  Soma  “ inspired”  Rishis 
by  whom  they  were  “ seen”  appear,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  their  crude 
chants,  to  have  possessed  mental  qualifications  such  as  shonld  have  been  equal 
to  the  origination  of  the  higher  intellectual  structure  of  Brahmanism. 
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writing,  over  all  the  country  of  the  Brahmarshis,  it  would  he  rash  to 
attempt  to  place  a limit  on  the  amount  of  Chakkean  or  other  western 
sciences  that  may  have  accompanied  these  cursive  letters,19  which, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  travelled  eastward  from  the  borders  of 
Mesopotamia  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  And  clearly,  if  the  gram- 
marian Panmi's  age  has  been  rightly  determined  by  his  special 
modern  commentator,20  Bactrian  writing,  or  Yavanuni-lipi ,21  must 
have  been  freely  current  at  Taxila  at  and  before  b.c.  543,  even  as  it 
subsequently  became  the  ruling  alphabet  in  those  parts,  so  as  to 
appear  as  the  Inscription  character  under  Asoka  (b.c.  246)  in  the 
Peshawar  valley,  and  to  hold  its  own  as  the  official  method  of  expres- 
sion in  concurrence  with  the  local  Pali  as  low  down  as  Mathura  up  to 
a much  later  period.  Under  these  evidences  of  the  spread  of  Aryan 
civilisation  in  India,  there  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  much  of  what  has  hitherto  been  esteemed  as  purely  indigenous 
knowledge,  may,  even  thus  early,  have  been  improved  and  matured  by 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  discoveries  of  very  distant  nations,  without 
in  any  way  detracting  from  or  depreciating  the  independent  origin- 
ality of  local  thought,  or  the  true  marvels  India  achieved  unaided  by 
foreign  teaching. 

In  illustration  of  the  preceding  remarks,  and  as  the  necessary 
definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  to  which  our  initial  series 
of  coins  refer,  1 transcribe  in  full  a translation  of  the  original  passage 
from  Manu. 

Manu,  ii.,  17. 32  “ Between  the  two  divine  rivers,  Sauaswati  and  Drishau- 

watt  [Chitang],  lies  the  tract  ofland  which  the  sages  have  named  Brahma'varta, 


19.  We  have  indirect  evidence  to  show  that  this  style  of  writing  was  in  very 
early  currency  in  association  with  the  monumental  cuneiform.  I assume  that 
wherever,  in  the  ancient  sculptures,  wo  see  two  scribes  employed — the  one  using 
a style  and  marking  a clay  tablet,  the  other  writing  upon  a flexible  substance— 
the  latter  is  using  cursive  Babylonian,  or  what  has  since  been  convention- 
ally recognised  as  rhccnician.  M.  E.  Renan  considers  it  is  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished, that  the  Jews  used  “ phenico-babylonion”  letters,  at  their  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  now  placed  in  b.  c.  11112.  Renan,  1 Laugues  Sdmitiques,’  pp.  108,  216, 
&c.  Prinsep’s  Essays,  ii.  145. 

20.  Goldstiicker,  “ Panini,  his  place  in  Sanskrit  Literature,”  London,  lSfll.pp. 
12,  227  ; so  also  Alwis,  “ Pali  Grammar,”  Colombo,  1863,  p.  xli. ; and  Colo- 
brooke’s  “ Miso.  Essays,”  ii.  p.  4. 

21.  Max  Muller,  “ Sanskrit  Lit.,”  London,  1859,  p.  521  ; and  preface  to  text  of 
“ Veda.”  London,  1862,  vol.  iv.  p.  lxxiv. 

22.  Sir  W.  Jones’s  works,  London,  1799,  vol.  iii.j  Ilaughton,  “ Hindu  Law,” 

p.  22. 
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because  it  teas  frequented  by  gods.23  IS.  The  custom  preserved  by  immemorial 
tradition  in  that  country,  among  the  four  pure  classes,  and  among  those  which  aro 
mixed,  is  called  approved  usage.  19.  Kurukshetba  [modern  Dehli],  Matsya 
[on  the  Jumna],  Pancha'la  [Kanydkubja,  Kanauj],  and  Sukasena  [or  Mathura], 
form  tho  region  called  Bhahuabshi,  distinguished  from  Bbahma'vabta.  20. 
From  a Brahman  who  was  born  in  that  countiy,  let  all  men  on  earth  learn  their 
several  usages.  21.  That  country  which  lies  between  IIimawat  and  V indhya, 
to  the  east  of  Vixasana  [whore  the  Sarasvati  disappears  in  the  desert24]  and 
to  tho  west  of  Praya'ga  [Allahabad],  is  celebrated  by  tho  titlo  of  Madhyadesa 
[or  the  central  region].  22.  As  far  as  the  eastern  and  as  far  as  the  western 
oceans,  between  tho  two  mountains  just  mentioned,  lies  the  tract  which  the  wiso 
have  named  Arya'varta  [or  inhabited  by  respectable  men].  23.  That  land  on 
which  the  black  antelopo  naturally  grazes  is  held  fit  for  tho  performance  of  sacri- 
fices ; but  the  land  of  Mlechhas  [or  those  who  speal;  barbarously ] differs  widely 
from  it.  21.  Let  the  three  first  classes  invariably  dwell  in  thoso  before-men. 
tioned  countries ; but  a Su'dra,  distressed  for  subsistence,  may  sojourn  wher- 
ever he  chooses.”25 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that,  as  a general  rule,  all  schemes  of 
weights  among  an  isolated  people,  initiating  their  own  social  laws, 
should  preferably  be  based  upon  some  obvious  unit  of  universal  access, 
rather  than  upon  any  higher  measure  of  weight,  which  might  natur- 
ally result,  under  authoritative  legislation,  from  progressive  increments 
on  the  lower  basis.  So  that,  in  testing  the  intentional  ratios  of  early 
times  by  the  extant  money  designed  in  accordance  with  the  contem- 
poraneous tables,  it  will  be  safer  to  proceed  from  the  lowest  tangible 
limit  of  the  scale,  in  preference  to  accepting  any  superior  denomina- 
tion as  a standard  whence  to  reduce,  by  division,  the  component  ele- 
ments involved.  The  intuitive  unit  of  weight,  among  an  imperfectly 
formed  agricultural  community,  would  naturally  be  the  most  generally 

23.  For  the  comparative  geography  of  this  tract,  see  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal, 
ii.  106.  Major  Colvin,  vii.  752.  is.  688.  Lt.  Baker,  xiii.  297.  Major  Mackeson. 
Elliot’s  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  p.  78. 

24.  Muir,  “ Sanskrit  Texts,”  ii.  pp.  415 — 418.  Wilson,  Big  Veda  Sanhita  iii. 
pp.  xviii,— xix.  St.  Martin  pp.  15,  73. 

25.  Mr.  Muir  has  given  us  a new  translation  of  this  celebrated  passage,  which, 
as  it  differs  from  the  above  in  the  introductory  portion,  I annex  in  a separate 
note. 

“ The  tract,  fashioned  by  the  gods,  which  lies  between  the  two  divine  rivers, 
Sarasvati  and  Brishadvati,  is  called  Brahmavartta.  The  usage  relating  to  castes 
and  mixed  castes,  which  has  been  traditionally  received  in  that  country,  is  called 
the  pure  usage.  The  country  of  Kurukshetra  (in  the  region  of  modern  Delhi), 
anil  of  the  Matsyas  (on  the  Jumna),  Panclialas  (in  the  vicinity  of  modern  Ka- 
nauj,)  and  Surasenas  (in  the  district  of  Mathura),  which  adjoins  Brahmavartta, 
js  the  land  of  the  Brahmarshis  (divine  Bishis).” — “ Sanskrit  Texts,”  ii.  p.  417. 
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available  and  comparatively  equable  product  of  nature  ; in  the  form 
of  seeds  of  cultivated  or  other  indigenous  plants ; and  in  the  Indian 
instance  we  find,  after  some  definitions  of  inappreciable  lower  quanti- 
ties, the  scale  commencing  with  a minute  poppy  seed,  passing  on  to 
the  several  varieties  of  black  and  white  mustard  seed,  barley-corns, 
and  centering  in  that  peculiarly  Indian  product,  the  Itati,  or  seed  of 
the  wild  Gunja  creeper,  Ahrus  precatorius  [Sanskrit,  Krishnala  or 
JRaktilca],  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  local  weights,  and  whose  repre- 
sentatives of  modern  growth  still  retain  their  position  as  adjuncts  to 
every  goldsmith’s  and  money-changer’s  scales.  Next  to  the  rati  in 
ascending  order  comes  the  Mdslia,  which  in  its  universal  acceptance 
has  almost  achieved  the  title  to  be  considered  as  a second  unit  or 
ponderable  standard,  and,  as  such,  its  name  now  primarily  signifies 
“ an  elementary  weight  ;”26  but  on  reverting  to  its  earlier  equivalent 
meanings  it  would  seem  that  the  term,  in  its  original  static  sense,  like 
the  whole  of  the  weights  hitherto  quoted,  referred  to  another  of 
Nature’s  gifts,  the  seed  of  the  Indian-bean  ( Phaseolus  radio  tus, 
(jiU  ),27  which,  like  the  rati,  claims  especially  an  Indian  habitat 
as  an  extensively  cultivated  plant ; and,  to  complete  their  associate 
identities,  the  bean  as  at  present  raised  would  seem  to  correspond  with 
the  weight  assigned  to  it  nearly  3,000  years  ago,  and  to  average  about 
the  amount  of  five  ratis.  The  next  advance  upon  the  masha  is,  in  the 
gold  table,  a suvarna,  a word  meaning  gold  itself,  and  which  probably 
implies  in  this  case  the  particular  divisional  quantity  of  that  metal 
which  in  earlier  times  constituted  the  conventional  piece  or  lump 
current  in  commerce.  While  the  silver  increment  on  the  mdslia  is 
designated  by  the  optional  title  of  puruna,  or  old,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  allude  to  the,  even  then,  recognition  of  this  measure  of 
value  as  emanating  from  high  antiquity  ; and  it  is  precisely  the  re- 
quired amount  in  corresponding  ratis  of  silver  incorporated  in  the 
earliest  extant  prototype  of  coins  I am  now  about  to  exhibit.28  The 


2G.  Wilson’s  “ Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,”  “ Masha.. ..  an  elementary  weight 
in  the  system  of  goldsmiths’  and  jewellers’  weights  throughout  India,  and  the 
basis  of  the  woiglit  of  the  current  silver  coin.” 

27.  Wilson’s  “ Sanskrit  Dictionary,”  Calcutta,  1832,  sub  voce,  “Masha.” 

28.  J.  A.  S.  D.  iv.  Plate xxxv.  figs.  25 — 29.  Prinsep’s  Essays,  PI.  xx.  figs.  25 — 29 
and  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  209,  211.  Madras  Journal  of  Lit.  and  Science,  1858,  p.  220. 
Mr.  W.  Elliot.  Theso pioces  of  metal,  or  “punch  coins”  as  Prinsep  named  them, 
average  about  52  grains.  1 have  met  with  one  as  high  as  5tgr.  and  Sir.  W.  Elliot 
gives  one  at  512  gr.  Supposing  an  original  Mint  issue  at  55  grains,  the  authorised 
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higher  denomination  of  the  silver  Satamana 29  is  also  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  hut  unlike  the  lower  divisions,  which  are  defined 
bv  single  grains,  this  weight  is  produced  by  one  hundred  seeds  ol  the 
Alocasia  Indica.  When  the  precise  plant,  which  furnished  the  Mana 
seed  for  the  early  standard,  is  satisfactorily  determined,  the  result 
will  doubtless  prove  the  near  equivalent  of  100  Manas  to  320  Satis — 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  comprised  the  identical  amount  required  for  the 
weight  of  the  gold  Mishka,™  whose  minor  constituents  are,  however, 
formed  upon  a different  gradational  scale,  though  equally  emanating 
from  the  conventional  Rati  unit.  I need  not  follow  the  nomenclature 
of  the  larger  divisions  of  weights  in  the  joint  tables,  but  before  closing 
the  inquiry  1 would  revert  lor  a moment  to  the  leading  point  1 desire 
to  establish,  that  the  Indians  were  not  indebted  to  the  Aryans  for 
their  system  of  weights ; the  latter,  in  fact,  when  tried  by  the  test  of 
the  hymns  of  the  “ Rig  Veda,”  would  seem  to  have  been  very  ill  versed 
in  the  Flora  Indica,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  which  was  clearly 
necessary  for,  and  is  evidenced  in,  the  formation  of  the  scale  of  propor- 
tions. Indeed,  although  the  Vedic  Aryans  often  invoked  their  gods 
to  aid  their  agriculture,  the  result  so  little  availed  them  that  their 
efforts  at  cultivation  were  apparently  confined  to  barley,  in  the  raising 
of  which  even  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  successful.31 

The  next  question  to  be  examined  is  the  distribution  of  the  arith- 
metical numbers  whereby  the  process  of  multiplication  was  conducted. 
Mr.  Poole  has  laid  it  down  as  a law  for  Mesopotamian  metrology  that, 
“ all  the  older  systems  are  divisible  by  either  6,000  or  3,600.  The 
6,000th  or  3,600th  part  of  the  talent  is  a divisor  of  all  higher  weights 
and  coins,  and  a multiple  of  all  lower  weights  and  coins,  except 
its  frds.”32 

Rati  of  Mann's  time,  would  range  at  1.71875  grains  or  allowing  56  grains  for 
the  standard,  the  return  of  the  rati  weight  would  be  56-4-32=1.75  ; an  amount  I 
am  incliued  to  adopt  upon  other  grounds.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  more 
modern  weight  the  rati  eventually  attained,  as  it  rose,  in  account,  with  the 
rise  of  maslias  and  tolas.  v 

29.  vjTVf,  Wilson  makes  it,  100,  -?n«T  measure,  See,  however,  B. 
*n«T  S.  W«Tafi  “ Arum  Indicum .”  Carey,  Hort.  Ben.  pp.  56.  65.  Asiatic  Kes.  x. 
19.  “ Man  Kach  u.”  Dr.  Thomson  has  sent  me  a seed  of  the  wild  Alocasia  fallax, 
from  Khasia,  which  itself  weighs  2J  grains. 

30.  Nishka  occurs  in  second  Ashtaka  of  the  Big  Veda.  Wilson,  ii.  p.  17. 

31.  Wilson’s  “ Big  Veda,”  i.  pp.  xli.,  lvii.,  and  iii.  p.  xi. 

32.  Mr.  Poole  has  favoured  me  with  the  subjoined  revised  list  of  ancient  metric 
systems : — 
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The  sixes  and  sixties  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates33  find  no  coun- 
terpart to  the  southward  of  the  Sewalik  range  beyond  the  inevitable 
ten  and  the  included  five.  The  system,  like  all  else  pertaining  to  it, 
had  its  own  independently  devised  multiple,  the  four.  "Whether  the 
first  suggestion  of  this  favourite  number  was  derived  from  the  four 
fingers  of  the  hand,  four-footed  beasts,  or  the  higher  flight  of  the  four 
elements,  we  need  not  pause  to  inquire,  but  the  Indians  have  at  all  times 
displayed  an  unprecedented  faculty  for  figures,  and  were  from  the  first 
able  to  manipulate  complicated  arithmetical  problems,  and  especially 
delighted  in  fabulous  totals  ; but  with  all  this  they  have  ever  evinced 
their  allegiance  to  the  old  4,  which  we  find  in  its  place  of  honour 
in  the  earliest  extant  writings  and  inscriptions.  As  the  nations  of  the 
West,  to  meet  their  own  wants,  speedily  produced  a separate  symbol 
iovfive^  and  abbreviated  the  five  perpendicular  strokes  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian into  < . The  Indians,  apart  from  their  indigenous  Pali  signs  for  4, 
simplified  the  tedious  repetition  of  the  four  lines  the  Bactrian  writing 
had  brought  with  it  from  Mesopotamia  info  a cross  like  a lioman 
X,  winch  was  doubled  to  form  eight,  while  they  left  the  five  utterly 
uncared  for,  to  follow  in  a measure  the  original  Phoenician  method  of 


Authori- 
tative Practical  Unit. 

Grains.  Divisional  $cale.  Unit.  Coins. 

Hebrew  Gold  (double)  1,320,000  -f-  100  -i-  100  = 132  gr. 


„ Silver  660,000  -r- 3000 =220  220  shekel. 

Babylonian  (full)  959,040  + 60  -j-  120  = 133-2  [1267]  84'5  siglos. 

or  —•  60  -r-  60  = 266-4 

„ lesser  479,520  = 60 -r-  60  = 133-2 

Persian  Gold  399,600  = 3000  = 133  2 129  Dane. 

Egyptian  „ 840,000  -j-  600  -j-  10  = 140  140  Ke  T. 

yEginetan,  660,000  — 60  -j-  100  = 110  110 

Attic  (commercial),  ...  598,800  ~ 60  -j-  100  = 99.8 

„ (lowered),  558,900  -j-  60  -r-  100  = 93'1  92-3 

„ (Solonian) 430,260  [-j-  120-^100=  717]  675 

„ (ditto  double),  ...  860,520  -r-  60-1-  100  = 717  71 7 

„ (ditto  lowered),  405,000  -1-  60  -1-  100  = 67'5 

Euboic,  387,000  [-f-  6000  = 64-5]  57'0  denarius. 


Egyptian  Copper.  A.  1400gr.=  1 Mon.  Hebrew  Copper.  250  gr.  = J 

B.  700  ,,  = 5 Ket.  125  ,,  = i 

C.  280  „ = 2 „ 83-3  „ = £ 

D.  140  „ = 1 „ 

E.  70  „ = I „ 

33.  Sir  II.  Rawlinaon,  “Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,”  xv.  p.  217. 

31.  Gescnius,  p.  88  ; M.  Pilian,  “ Signes  do  N umcration  usites  clicz  les  Peoples 
Oricnlaux,”  Paris,  I860,  p.  167. 
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IX,  or  4 plus  1 = 5.35  Of  course  the  Indian  table  of  weights  had  in 
practice  to  have  its  lower  proportionate  atoms  accommodated  to  the 
weights  actually  pertaining  to  the  seeds  in  each  instance,  but  the 
higher  gradations  are  uniformly  grounded  upon  fours  and  tens  ; and 
to  show  how  distinctly  the  idea  of  working  by  fours  was  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  men,  we  find  the  gradational  system  of  fines  in  Manu  (viii. 
337)  progressively  stated  as  “ 8,  16,  32,  64.”  So  much  for  the  anti- 
quarian evidences,  and  to  prove  the  custom  at  the  other  extreme  of 
the  chain  of  testimony  and  its  survival  within  a nation  of  almost 
Chinese  fixity,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  whole  vulgar  arithmetic  is 
primarily  reckoned  by  gnndas  = “ fours,”  and  in  the  modern  bazars 
of  India  the  unlettered  cultivator  may  frequently  be  seen  having  a 
complicated  account  demonstrated  to  him  by  the  aid  of  a series  of 
fours,  represented,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  cowrie-shells,  or  grains  of 
pulse.  I pass  by  other  elements  of  calculation,  such  as  the  favourite 
84  (7  x 12)36  which  might  bring  me  into  contest  with  the  astrono- 
mers, and  content  myself  with  resting  this  portion  of  my  case  on  the 
coincidences  already  cited,  as  I conclude  the  most  ardent  upholder 
of  Aryan  supremacy  can  hardly  arrogate  for  that  ethnic  division  of 
the  human  race  any  speciality  in  fours.® 

I now  proceed  to  quote  the  passage  from  Manu  defining  the  author- 
ised weights  and  equivalents  of  gold  and  silver,  which  I have  cast  into 
a tabular  form  as  more  readily  explanatory  of  the  text,  and  as  simpli- 
fying the  reference  to  relative  scales  of  proportion. 

viii.  131.  “ Those  names  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  [weights] 

which  are  commonly  used  among  men  for  the  purpose  of  worldly 
business,  I will  now  comprehensively  explain.  132.  The  very  small 
mote  which  may  be  discerned  in  a sunbeam  passing  through  a lattice 
is  the  first  of  quantities,  and  men  call  it  a trasarenu.  133.  Eight  of 
those  trasarenus  are  supposed  equal  in  weight  to  one  minute  poppy- 
seed ( likhya, ) three  of  those  seeds  are  equal  to  one  black  mustard- 
seed  ( raja  sarshapn),  and  three  of  these  last  to  a white  mustard-seed 
( gaura-sarshapa ).  134.  Six  white  mustard-seeds  are  equal  to  a 

35.  “ Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,”  six.  p.  12. 

36.  See  an  admirable  essay  on  this  number,  under  the  head  of  “ Chourasee  ” 
in  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot’s  “ Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,”  Agra,  1815. 

37.  M.  Pictet,  who  has  so  laboriously  collected  all  and  everything  pertaining 
to  the  Aryans,  in  his  “ Paleontologie  Lingnistique,”  does  not  even  notice  she 
number ! — “ Les  Origines  Indo  europeennes,”  Paris,  1863,  p.  565. 
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middle-sized  barley-corn  (yava),  three  such  barley-corns  to  one 
hrishnala  [raktika],  five  krishnalas  of  gold  are  one  masha,  and  six- 
teen such  mashas  one  suvarna.  135.  Four  suvarnas  make  a pala, 
ten  palas  a dharana,  but  two  krishnalas  weighed  together  are  consi- 
dered as  one  silver  mashaka.  136.  Sixteen  of  those  mashakas  are  a 
silver  dharana , ox  pur  ana,  but  a copper  Jcdrsha  is  known  to  be  a pana 
or  karshapana.  137.  Ten  dharanas  of  silver  are  known  by  the  name 
of  a satamana,  and  the  weight  of  four  suvarnas  has  also  the  appellation 
of  a nishka."* 8 

Ancient  Indian  System  of  Weights  (from  Mann,  cap.  viii.  § 131). 

Silver. 


2 ratis 

= 1 masha. 

32  „ 

= 16  „ = J 

f 1 dharana, 

[ or  purana. 

320  „ 

= 160  „ = 
Gold. 

10 

1 satamana. 

5 ratis 

= 1 masha. 

so  „ 

= 16  „ = 

1 suvarna. 

320  „ 

= 64  „ = 

4 „ = 

f 1 pala,  or 
( nishka. 

3200  „ 

= 640  „ = 

40  ,,  : 

10  „ =1  dharana. 

Copper.3S> 


Karshapana. 

As  there  are  some  obscurities  in  the  detail  of  the  weights  given  in 
Manu,  I have  referred  to  the  next  succeeding  authority  on  Hindu 
law,  the  Dharma-Sastra  of  Yajnavalkya,  whose  date  is  variously  attri- 
buted from  a period  shortly  before  Vikramaditya,  or  b.c.  57  to  50  A.n.40 
His  tables  are  nearly  identical  with  those  already  quoted,41  one  un- 


38.  “Hindu  Law,  or  the  Ordinances  of  Manu,”  by  G.  C.  Haughton,  London, 
1825,  and  works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  London,  1799,  vol.  iii.  Haughton’s  transla- 
tion has  been  modified  as  above  by  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Muir. 

39.  Mr.  Muir  has  communicated  to  me  the  following  note  on  the  copper  weight. 
“ Kulluka  Bhatta  (the  Sanskrit  Commentator  on  Manu)  explains  that  lexicogra- 
phers declare  a Karshika  or  Kdrsha  to  be  the  fourth  of  a pala.”  But  5 Krishna* 
las  oi”  Raktikas  being  equal  to  a Mdsha  and  16  mashas  = 1 suvarna,  and  4 
suvarnas  = 1 pala  ; a pala  will  equal  5 y.  1(5  y.  4 = 320  krishnalas,  and  a karsha 
being  1 of  a pala,  will  equal  *£°  = 80  krishnalas. 

40.  Lassen,  “ Ind.  Alt.,”  ii.  374,  470,  510.  Dr.  Roer,  “ Yajnavalkya,”  Calcutta, 
1859,  p.  11 ; M.  Muller,  “ Sanskrit  Lit.,”  330 ; Stentzler  (2nd  Cent.  A.n.) 

41.  Sec.  632.  Five  krisnala  berries  = 1 masha,  16  mashas  = 1 suvarna.  Sec. 

363.  A pala  is  4 or  5 suvarnas.  Two  krishnalas  are  a silver  masha  ; 16  of  the 
latter  a dharana.  Soc.  364.  A satamana  and  a pala  are  each  equal  to  10  dha- 
ranas; a nishka  is  4 suvarnas.”  * * Note.  In  the  corresponding  slokas  "l 

Manu,  10  palas  are  said  to  be  equivalent  to  1 dharana.  We  can  only  reconcile 
this  by  supposing  Manu  to  refer  to  a gold  pala,  and  Ydjnavalkya  to  a silver  pa- 
la. The  Sanskrit  commentator  adds,  under  Copper,  4 karshas  — pain,  1 puna 
= karsha, 4.  e.  i pala. 
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important  but  reasonable  variant  being  the  assignment  of  three  white 
mustard  seeds  instead  of  six  to  the  barley-corn.  There  are  some  ap- 
parent contradictions  and  complications  regarding  palas  and  suvarnas, 
and  no  additional  information  respecting  the  weight  of  the  copper- 
measure  of  value,  which  is  described  in  Dr.  Roer’s  translation  as 
vaguely  as  in  Manu,  “ a copper  pana  is  of  the  weight  of  a klrslia, 
and  as  the  English  commentator  justly  observes,  the  tables  “ by  no 
means  satisfactorily  define  the  intrinsic  weight  and  signification  ot  the 
Pana,  which  as  the  measure  of  pecuniary  penalty’’  would  naturally  be 
of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  neither  Manu 
nor  Yajnavalkya  refer  in  any  way  to  the  Cowrie  shell  currency , which 
was  clearly  in  these  days  a seaboard  circulation  ; nor  is  any  mention 
made  of  the  tola,  which  subsequently  plays  so  leading  a part  in  Indian 
metrology.  So  much  for  the  weights  and  their  relative  proportions 
inter  se.  1 shall  defer  any  examination  of  the  corresponding  equiva- 
lents in  the  English  standard  till  1 can  apply  the  results  to  the  extant 
coins  of  the  period. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  division  of  the  subject,  I am  anxious  to 
meet,  in  anticipation,  an  objection  which  may  possibly  strike  philologists 
as  hostile  to  the  general  position  1 have  sought  to  maintain  in  this 
paper ; inasmuch  as  it  may  be  held  that  the  fact  of  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  static  tables  being  expressed  in  Sanskrit  words,  should, 
primd  facie , imply  that  the  Sanskrit-speaking  “ Aryans”  originated 
the  system  upon  which  the  gradational  scales  were  based.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  entire  work  from  whence  these  data  are  de- 
rived is  written  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  its  very  exotic  character 
justifying  the  inference  that  it  was  so  embodied,  not  with  a view  to 
vulgar  use,  but  for  the  purposes  of  a superiorly  educated  or,  more 
probably,  of  an  exclusive  class.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  speech  itself,  though  foreign,  had  for  many  centuries  been  par- 
tially introduced  into  the  land,  and  constituted  the  chosen  means  of 
expression  of  the  dominant  religious  and  occasional  temporal  authority. 
But  apart  from  these  considerations  there  remains  to  me  the  more 
comprehensive  question  as  to  how  much  of  the  Sanskrit  tongue  of  our 
modern  dictionaries,  at  this  time  undergoing  the  process  of  formation  and 
maturation  on  Indian  soil,  was  indebted  to  the  local  speech  ? It  can  be 
shown  from  sound  palseographic,  as  well  as  from  philological  testimony, 
that  the  intermingling  Aryans  borrowed  Dravidiau  letters  to  improve 
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their  then  imperfect  alphabet,42  adopted  Dravidian  words  till  lately 
classed  as  Aryan,43  and  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  inherent  evidence  of  the 
Bactrian  character,  appropriated  a very  large  amount  of  Indian  Pali 
design  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  vocalic  and  other  portions 
of  their  needfully  amplified  Semitic  writing.44 

I had  written  thus  far,  with  growing  doubts  about  the  universality 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  speech  in  India,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  in- 
quire if  Dravidian  foots  might  not  throw  light  upon  the  clearly 
misunderstood  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Manu,  defining  the  value  of 
a copper  kdrsMpana.  The  result  has  more  than  answered  my  expect- 
ations, as  I find  the  Tamil  kasu ,45  corruptly  “ cash,"  described  as 
“ coin,  money  in  general,”  and  among  the  details  it  is  mentioned  that 
ponak&su,  vennikasu,  and  pettalaikasu  still  exist  as  the  vernacular 
terms  severally  for  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  while  the  corre- 
sponding verb  kdsadikka  primarily  means  “ to  coin.”  With  these 
hints  a new  and  intelligible  translation  of  the  verse 

qrifaqi:  qvr:  may  be  proposed,  to  the  effect  that  a “ karshd- 
pana  is  to  be  understood  (to  be)  a coined  copper  pana.”  If  this  in- 
terpretation will  stand  criticism,  we  have  indeed  the  new  phase  of  the 
Indian  monetary  system,  that  the  earliest  Sanskrit  authority  on  such 
subjects  extant,  dating  between  1280  and  880  b.c.,  recognises  as  an 
ordinary  fact  the  institution  of  coined  money,  while  the  context  proves 
how  much  of  Dravidian  civilisation  still  remained  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, and  how  little  competent  subsequent  Sanskrit  commentators 
on  Manu’s  text  were  to  appreciate  anything  beyond  their  own  con- 
fined views  and  conventional  teachings. 

42.  Norris,  R.  A.  S.,  xv.  p.  19.  “ The  Scythic  Version  of  the  Behistnn  In- 

scription of  Darius,”  Caldwell,  “ Dravidian  Grammar,”  pp.  43,  107,  111 ; I'rin- 
sep’s  “ Essays,”  ii.  151. 

43.  Caldwell,  p.  438 ; Muir,  “ Sanskrit  Texts,”  ii.  p.  440. 

44.  Nnm.  Chron.,  1863,  p.  232  ; Prinsep’s  ‘‘Essays,”  ii.  146. 

45.  Wilson,  “ Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,”  sub  voce. 
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On  the  Language  of  the  Si-dh-posh  Kafirs,  with  a short  list  oj  worth  ; 
to  which  are  added  specimens  of  the  KohistAni , and  other  dialects 
spoken  on  the  northern  border  of  Afghanistan,  $fc. — Bg  Captain 
H.  G.  K AVERTY,  3 rd  Regiment,  Bombag  JY.  I. 

Iu  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859,  some  time  after  my  paper  en- 
titled “ Notes  on  Kafiristan”  had  been  submitted  to  the  Soeiety, 
but  previous  to  its  appearance  in  the  Journal,*  the  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
Trumpp,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  residing,  at  that  time, 
within  the  cantonment  of  Pes’hawar,  was  allowed  to  examine,  through 
the  Commissioner  of  that  district,  three  men,  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Kafir  race — that  is  to  say,  what  we  call  the  Si'ah-pos’/i  Kafirs — who 
had  been  brought  to  the  district  from  Panj-korah  or  its  neighbouring 
hilly  tracts,  for  the  purpose  of  being  enlisted  into  the  British  service. 

These  three  men  remained  at  Pes’hawar  for  “ a few  days,”  during 
“ three  or  four  hours”  of  which  Dr.  Trumpp  examined  them,  through 
a man  named  Muhammad  Rasul,  a Kohistani  of  “ Panjkore”  as  the 
Doctor  terms  it,  but  correctly,  Panj-korah. t This  man,  who  was  not 
an  Afghan,  since  the  Doctor  calls  him  a “ Kiihistani,”  “ spoke  Pushto 
and  a little  Persian,”  and  acted  as  interpreter  between  the  Missionary 
and  the  so-called  Kafirs ; and  from  this  short  and  round-about  con- 
ference, a short  grammar  of  the  language  has  been  made,  and  a list  of 
seventy-seven  Kafir  words  appended. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  criticise  the  former  at  present,  but  to  give  a 
list  of  Kafir  words,  which  I collected  some  years  since,  and  which  I 
intended  to  have  given  with  my  “ Notes  on  Kafiristan.”  To  these 
words,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  comparison,  I have  also  added  some 
Kohistani  words,  which  I collected  about  the  same  time,  together  with 
a few  in  the  Pashai,  Barakai,  KasA-kari  or  Chitrali,  and  Beldchki  lan- 
guages. I would  have  given  the  Pus’hto  equivalents  of  these  had 
space  permitted,  but  they  may  be  easily  found  in  my  Dictionary  of 
the  language,  together  with  the  other  words,  of  which  there  are  often 
more  than  one,  bearing  the  same  signification. 

From  what  is  stated  respecting  the  appearance  of  these  three  men, 
that  “ they  were  in  all  respects  like  the  natives  of  the  upper  provinces 
of  India,  of  a swarthy  colour,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes,”  I should 

*•  Xo.  t of  1859. 

t See  my  paper  on  Panj-korah  iu  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 
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hardly  think  they  were  real  Kafirs ; and  should  consider  that,  in  all 
probability,  they  were  nimchahs  or  “ half-breeds,”  as  those 

people  are  designated  who  have  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  Afghans 
with  the  aborigines  of  the  parts  to  the  north  of  the  Kabul  river ; 
viz.  the  Kafirs,  Lamghanis,  Shalmanis,  Deggauns,  Gujars,  Suwatis, 
&e.,  and  with  each  other  ; for  the  Afghans,  as  we  know  from  their 
histories,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  of  Persian  and  Hindustani 
writers,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  Arabic  term  “ Kafir,” 
or  “ Infidel”  very  indiscriminately,  particularly  to  the  aboriginal  people 
of  Afghanistan  bordering  upon  the  Kabul  river  and  its  tributaries, 
and  the  people  of  the  Alpine  Panjab  nearest  the  Indus.  Hence,  with 
them,  the  term  Kafir  might  as  well  refer  to  the . Lamghanis,  or  Shal- 
manis,  before  conversion  to  their  own  faith,  as  to  the  people  whom 
we  know  by  the  name  of  Si-ah-po.s‘7*  Kafirs.  Lieut.  Wood,  when  on  his 
journey  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  passed  close  to  their  frontier,  and 
he,  moreover,  saw  and  conversed  witli  Si-ah-pos’A  Kafirs  (for  they  are 
friendly  with  the  people  of  Badaklishan),  and  he  describes  them  as 
being  very  different  to  the  “ swarthy  coloured  people  of  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  India,  with  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes,”  such  as  Dr.  Trumpp 
speaks  of.*  What  makes  me  think  that  these  three  men  could  not 
have  been  real  Si-ah-pos’A  Kafirs,  is  the  fact  of  their  having  come  to 
Pes’hawar  otherwise  than  as  slaves.  Both  males  and  females — the 
latter  in  particular,  on  account  of  their  fair  complexions  and  beauty — 
are  to  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Afghans  of  the  better  class,  in 
the  Sam  ah  of  the  Yusufzis,  but  they  are  always  slaves  ; and  some 
will  be  found  in  the  Pes’hawar  district  also ; but  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent to  those  the  Missionary  describes.  The  Si-ah-pos’A  Kafirs,  are 
too  hostile  to,  and  hate  the  Afghans  and  other  Muhammadans  of 
those  parts  too  much  (except  perhaps  the  people  of  Badaklishan,  as 
already  mentioned),  to  meet  them,  or  to  enter  their  boundaries,  save 
as  enemies,  or  when,  as  slaves,  they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  If  these 
men  were  not  actually  Nimchahs  or  Kohistanis,  of  which,  I have  little 
doubt,  they  may  possibly  have  been  Baris — a certain  class  or  tribe 
among  the  Si-dli-pos’/t,  who  are  held  in  the  light  of  Pariahs.  An  ac- 
count of  these  will  be  found  at  page  36  of  my  “Notes  on  Kaliristan” 
already  referred  to  ; but  if  the  Kohistani  words  I have  given  be  exa- 

* Dr.  Uellcw  also  met  Kafirs  when  in  Afghanistan  in  1837.  See  his  excel- 
lent work. 
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mined,  and  compared  with  the  short  list  given  by  the  Missionary, 
it  will  be  found  that  what  he  terms  Kafir,  are  the  same  words 
as  my  Kohistan!,  with  but  slight  exception ; whilst  what  I term 
Kafir  agree  with  the  list  (as  far  as  it  goes)  given  by  Sir  A.  Bumes 
in  the  Society’s  Journal  for  April  1838,  and  are  synonymous  with 
those  given  by  Mr.  Norris  (the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society)  as  an  appendix  to  I)r.  Trumpp’s  paper,*  which  were 
procured  at  Teheran  from  a Kafir  woman  residing  in  that  city. 

The  Doctor  says  he  “ was  very  desirous  to  know  by  what  name 
they  called  their  own  country,  as  Kafiristan  is  a mere  Muhammadan 
appellation  and  that  “ the  name  they  gave  for  their  country  was 
Wdmasthdn,  a word,  as  I found,  known  to  the  Kuhistams  too,  who 
designated  it  by  what  is  called  in  Persian  Kiihistan,  or  the  highlands 
He  then  proceeds  to  give,  or  rather  to  make  out  a signification  for 
the  word,  and  applies  it  to  the  whole  tract  forming  the  culminating 
ridges  of  Hindu  Kush,  as  far  west  as  Balkh,  in  as  plausible  a man- 
ner as  the  “ Hegdiddlediddlethecatinthejiddle"  inscription  is  edited 
and  translated  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  Fraser’s  Magazine 
for  the  present  year.  He  will  find,  however,  that  there  is  a tribe 
of  Si-ah-pos’A  Kafirs  called  by  the  name  of  Wamah,  and  one  of  their 
villages  is  so  named.  An  account  of  them  and  their  district  will  be 
found  in  my  paper. 

Dr.  Trumpp  states,  at  pages  5 — 7 of  his  article,  that  the  Kafir 

language,  like  the  Pus’hto,  has  a short  indistinct  (?)  vowel  sound 

approaching  the  English  u in  but,  or  the  German  ii ; and  that  “it  is 

not  given  in  my  Pus’hto  Grammar  (1st  Ed.)  though  well  known  and 

even  marked  out  by  the  natives  themselves.”  He  then  goes  on  to 

say,  a few  paragraphs  further  on,  that  he  “ first  mistook  this  sound 

for  a short  i,  but  soon  found  that  it  was  a peculiar  swift  a,  or  in  fact 

an  indistinct  vowel  between  short  a and  short  i.”  He  then  states, 

that  “ the  sound  of  Kafir  a can  only  be  compared  to  the  peculiar  in- 

//  / y , 

distinct  sound  in  Pus’hto  ; as  sjjl  (mas.)  and  jgj!  (fern.), 

**  / 

which  can  only  be  learnt  by  hearing.”  To  what  sound  in  these  four 

* “ On  the  Language  of  the  so-called  Kafirs  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.— By  the 
Rev.  Ernest  Trumpp,’  D.  Phil.,  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.” 
Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Yol.  XIX.  for  1861. 

t The  word  “ Kohistan”  is  applied  to  all  mountain  tracts  by  the  people  of 
these  parts— there  is  the  Kohistan  of  Kabul,  the  Kohistan  to  the  north  of  the 
Suwat  river,  &c.,  and  not  to  “ Kooner”  only,  as  the  Doctor  calls  it  (Kunir  he 
mcansj. 
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words  does  he  refer  ? to  the  first  word,  or  the  second  ; to  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  termination  of  these  words  P The  explanation  he 
gives  will,  I am  sure,  he  perfectly  unintelligible  to  all  who  do  not  hap- 
pen to  understand  Pus’hto  thoroughly  ; I think  I can  clear  up  the  point. 
The  Missionary  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  adjective  which  takes  a 
different  sound  before  the  final  consonant  for  masculine  and  feminine 
nouns ; and  this  peculiar  vowel  sound  only  occurs,  either  in  the  case  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  before  the  final  consonant  of  a word.  It 
will  be  found  fully  explained  in  my  Grammar, in  the  declensions  of  nouns, 
in  the  word  ,J,i  “ ghal ” a thief ; in  the  word  .Joys-*"  “ skliwandar"  a 
steer,  in  the  fifth  variety  of  nouns  of  the  6th  Declension ; in  the  ter- 
minations of  adjectives  of  the  same  class  ; and  in  the  terminations  of 
some  verbs.  I have  always  written  it,  in  the  second  edition  of  my 
Grammar,  as  explained  by  the  Afghan  author  of  the  “ iEjAiB-UL- 
Lughat”*  gives  it ; viz.,  as  a compound  sound  of  short  a and  i.  Thus 
in  the  example  which  Dr.  Trumpp  gives  (which,  in  fact,  is  no  example 
at  all,  since  he  places  the  short  vowel  point  (^)  — “ a ” — over  both  the 
adjectives  he  uses),  the  first  should  be  written  (u-dceh)  (mas.) 

and  the  second  xjj I u-dah  (fern.).  In  the  work  just  quoted,  the 
author  states, — “ The  word  sA£]j  is  an  example  of  this  peculiar  sound. 
When  written  with  simple  r,  a,  quiescent  gh,  l with  the  short  vowel 
a,  and  unaspirated  h,  or  “ hd-i-khafi,"  it  is  the  third  person  feminine 
singular — “ she  goes  ; ” and  when  written  witli  simple  r,  a,  quiescent 
gh,  l,  with  a short  vowel  approaching,  to  a and  i slightly  sounded,  and 
unaspirated  h,  it  is  the  third  person  masculine  plural.”  These  are  the 
exact  words  of  the  author  as  I have  given  them  in  my  Grammar.  The 
vowel  (,)  (fat’hah)  with  (>')  (hamzdth)  combined  — f'  =(ce)  give  an 
equivalent  sound,  as  near  as  possible,  which  I have  therefore  adopted. 
It  will  be  found  written  thus  in  the  same  manner  in  my  Pus’hto 
Dictionary,  in  scores  of  words.  The  Afghans,  of  course,  mark  it  in 
speaking  ; but  in  writing  they  do  not  mark  it : it  is  supposed,  that  a 
person  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  language  will  read  and  under- 
stand it  accordingly. 

I may  mention,  that  the  Doctor  has  made  some  considerable  errors 
with  regard  to  the  Pus’hto  examples  he  has  given.  In  the  words 

^'11  and  ^ s jj!  for  example.  By  the  word  he  evi- 

dently means  a man  ; but  if  so,  the  letter  j is  not  correct : it  should 
* See  my  Grammar,  Introduction,  pages  31  and  81. 
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be  Afghan  ^ = ^ v—  The  word  for  woman  should  be  with  Afghan 
not  with  Persian  and  with  fat'ha'h  (')  not  with  kasrAh  (J — 
As*?,  not  Aj=-r.  The  pronunciation  according  to  the  Doctor’s  ac- 
count would  be  sliidzah,  whilst  the  Afghan  pronunciation  is,  £’Aaefoa’h 
by  the  Eastern,  and  sV/a^a’h  by  the  Western  tribes,  the  peculiar 
Afghan  letter  being  widely  different  from  Persian 

He  considers  the  Kafir  language  to  be  “ a pure  PrAkrit  dialect 
yet,  a few  pages  further  on,  he  says  : — “ Note. — I have  not  been  able 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  gender  of  nouns.  I doubt 
greatly  if  any  gender  be  distinguished,  as  1 have  not  been  able  to  find 
out  any  trace  of  it.  So  much  is  clear,  that  adjectives  are  not  subject 
to  any  change,  either  in  regard  to  gender  or  case."  If  such  be  the 
fact,  how  can  the  Kafir  language  possibly  be  a “ pure  Prakrit  dialect  f ” 
With  reference  to  the  Pashai  and  Barakai  words  which  follow,  I 
may  mention,  that  the  Pashai  language  is  spoken  by  the  people  of 
that  name,  who  inhabit  some  of  the  small  districts  of  the  hilly  country 
bordering  Kafiristan  on  the  south-west,  and  on  the  left,  or  northern 
bank  of  the  Kabul  river,  between  Jellalabad  and  Kabul.  The  Pash- 
ais  are  counted  among  the  aboriginal  people  of  the  country,  which  the 
Afghans  are  not. 

The  Barakais,  who  are  not  Afghans,  are  included  among  the  people 
termed  Tajiks  (supposed  to  be  of  Arab  descent,)  dwell  at,  and  round 
about  Kam'goram,  as  we  generally  find  it  written  in  English,  but 
properly,  Kani-gram,  and  about  Barak  in  the  province  of  Loghar,  and 
But-Khak  on  the  route  between  Jellalabad  and  Kabul,  south  of  the 
river  of  that  name. 

I shall  say  nothing  here  about  comparison  of  the  words  which  fol- 
low, although  I recognize  a great  many.  It  would  be  unfair  towards 
that  class  of  philosophers  called  “ Comparative  Philologists,”  who,  if 
they  set  to  work,  may  discover  something  wonderful  among  them, 
which  none  but  themselves  can  understand. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a few  words  respecting  the  orthography.  The 
system  is  the  same  as  used  in  my  Pus’hto  works ; viz.  that  known  as 
Sir  William  Jones’s.  The  only  difference  is  for  the  peculiar  sounds 
similar  to  the  Afghan  letters,  viz  • dd  for  rr  for  ^ and  s’h  and  kli 
for 
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English. 

Si-ah-pos’/i.. 

Kas/i-kari. 

Kohistam. 

Sword 

tar-wall 

kongur 

Iron 

c/iamun 
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c7ia-wi 

watt! 
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karai 

huri 

Soldier 

as-tah 

Chief 

sal-manas/i 

Troop 

kat-kai 

Wall 

bar-kan 

Matchlock 

to-bath 

Some  Persian  Inscriptions  found  in  Srinagar,  Kashmir. — Bg  the  late 
Rev.  I.  Loewenthal. 

I.  The  Mosque  of  Shahi  Hamadan. 

As  the  traveller  glides  up  the  placid  Jelum  from  Baramula,  and 
passes  under  the  cedarn  bridges  of  Srinagar,  wondering  at  the  tall, 
gable-roofed,  many-storied  houses  on  the  banks,  with  their  unoriental 
profusion  of  windows,  his  attention  is  arrested  by  a curious  building 
on  the  right  bank  between  the  Fateh  Ivadal  and  the  Zaina  Kadal 
(bridges),  which,  if  he  enters  Kashmir  from  the  west,  he  will  not 
readily  guess  to  be  a mosque,  having  probably  passed  by  unnoticed 
similar  buildings  at  Shadarra  and  Baramula.  The  pyramidal  roof, 
broken  into  three  equal  portions,  ending  in  a most  curious  steeple 
resembling  a belfry,  with  gilt  bell  and  heart-shaped  ornaments  at  the 
top,  the  four  corners  of  the  roof  adorned  by  wood  tassels,  the  projec- 
tion of  the  roof  beyond  the  walls  of  the  building ; — all  this  reminds 
one  more  of  a Chinese  pagoda  than  of  a Mohamedan  place  of  prayer. 
The  impression  one  receives  from  the  structure  leads  to  the  idea  that 
the  period  of  the  erection  of  the  building  may  have  been  one  in  which 
an  older  form  of  building,  that  of  the  Hindu  temple  peculiar  to  the 
valley,  was  still  influencing  the  architects  to  whom  Mohamedanisin 
was  as  yet  comparatively  new. 
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The  building  may  be  said  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  wood. 
Massive  beams  of  the  indestructible  Himalayan  cedar  placed  upon 
one  another,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  by  small  bricks,  form  a solid 
square  whose  sides  are  relieved  by  well-proportioned  balconies  in  the 
upper  story,  the  floors  and  roofs  of  which  are  supported  by  light  and 
graceful  carved  wooden  pillars. 

Curious  as  is  the  appearance  of  the  building,  its  history  seems 
as  curious.  At  every  turn  in  Kashmir  one  meets  with  evidences 
of  the  policy  of  the  Mohamedans  to  turn  idol-temples  into  mosques, 
tombs,  and  shrines.  This  place  is  an  instance.  There  was  on  that 
spot  a famous  spring  sacred  to  Kali  with  (probably)  buildings  over 
and  around  it.  Sikandar  called  Butshikan  (idol-breaker),  the  grand- 
son of  the  first  Mohamedan  king  of  Kashmir,  built  the  present 
structure  with  the  rich  property  belonging  to  the  Hindu  temple,  as  a 
jlai'A.  for  the  numerous  Sayids  who  are  said  to  have  come  into  the 
country  with  Shdhi  Hamadan,  and  who  were  adopting  a monastic 
form  of  life.  After  the  death  of  Shdhi  Hamadan,  a shrine  in  his 
memory  was  erected  over  the  very  spot  where  formerly  the  sacred 
spring  welled  up.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare  with  this  the 
practice  of  other  countries,  such  as  the  tradition  which  existed  in 
Rome  concerning  the  sacred  well  under  the  Capitol,  and  that  under 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ; or  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian  a temple  of  Jupiter-Serapis  was  erected  on  the  place  of 
the  crucifixion,  and  one  sacred  to  Venus- Astarte  over  the  real  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

For  five  centuries  now  have  the  Mohamedans  of  Kashmir  been  in 
possession  of  this  spot  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  Hamadan 
Sayid.  Shall  any  one  dispute  their  right  to  hold  it  now  ? Yes.  The 
Hindus  of  Kashmir — they  are  almost  all  Brahmans — whatever  else 
they  have  forgotten  of  the  history  of  their  country,  have  not  forgotten 
this  spring  of  Kali.  The  Dharm  Raj — the  rule  of  a Hindu  king — has 
been  restored  to  them  ; the  present  rider  moreover  is  a devout  Hindu ; 
and  they  are  claiming  their  sacred  spring.  Twice  already  have  the 
Mohamedans  had  to  redeem  their  shrine,  but  this  has  not  saved  them 
from  a great  indignity.  On  the  wall  fronting  the  river,  which  wall 
really  belongs  to  the  mosque,  the  Brahmans  have  put  a large  red 
ochre  mark  as  the  symbol  of  Kali,  and  Hindus  may  be  seen  rubbing 
their  foreheads  and  employing  the  forms  of  idolatry  but  a step  or  two 
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from  the  spot  where  the  Mohamedan  is  now  only  allowed  to  whisper : 
“ God  is  great !” 

The  news  that  a Mohamedan  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Kashmir 
reaching  the  countries  to  the  West  caused  a large  influx  of  Sayids  and 
other  holy  characters  into  Kashmir.  Mir  Sayid  All  Hamadani, 
subsequently  known  as  Shahi  Hamadan,  came  to  Kashmir  a number 
of  times.  This  consideration  reconciles  the  discrepant  statements  of 
the  native  historians  that  he  came  from  Bokhara,  that  he  came  direct 
from  Hamadan  in  Persia,  and  that  he  came  from  Baghdad.  Birbar 
Pandit  Kachru  states  that  he  came  to  Kashmir  in  782  H.  (A.  D.  13S0) 
for  the  third  time.  This  date  appears  to  be  more  correct  than  that 
given  by  Captain  Newall  in  the  Journal  for  1851,  p.  414.  He  men- 
tions, on  native  authority,  the  year  790  H.  (1388)  as  the  date  of  his 
first  arrival  apparently.  This  cannot  be  true,  if  the  inscription  over 
the  door  of  the  mosque  Shahi  Hamadan  is  correct,  which  gives  as  the 
date  of  his  death  the  year  786  H.  (1384).  There  is,  however,  great 
confusion  in  all  the  dates  of  Kashmirian  history.  Thus,  Captain 
Newall,  on  the  authority  of  Kashmiri  historians,  places  the  first  usurpa- 
tion by  a Mohamedan  of  legal  power  in  Kashmir  in  1341,  whilst 
Baron  Hiigel,  following  Abul  Fazl,  mentions  1311  as  the  year  of 
Shamsuddin’s  accession  to  the  throne.  Haidar  Malik  Chadwaria 
gives  the  titles  of  two  books,  the  iuA  and  the  ^ 

which  the  Sayid  wrote  at  the  request  of  Sikandar  Butshikan.  He 
died,  during  one  of  Iris  journeys,  in  Pakli,  a beautiful  valley  now  be- 
longing to  the  British  distinct  of  Hazara.  There  is  a mysterious- 
looking  structure  about  halfway  between  Abbottabad  and  Mansihra, 
which  we  may,  in  default  of  any  information  concerning  it,  fix  upon 
as  the  tomb  of  Shdhi  Hamadan. 

The  readiness  with  which  a people  forcibly  severed  from  idolatry 
passes  over  to  hagiolatry,  may  be  seen  from  three  inscriptions  at  the 
entrance  of  the  mosque  of  Shahi  Hamadan,  copies  of  which  are  sub- 
joined. 


1.  Large  letters  on  a ground  of  gold 


fis  ssit  mi  sS 


o-a | Ax!j  jjlo* 

Cp^wI  ( j jd  ufi  4__5- 1 
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Ti  anslation. 

Every  advantage  existing  before  either  world 
Is  obtained  by  the  followers  of  Hazrat  Shd.h  of  Hamaddn  ; 

Shah  (king)  of  Hamaddn,  or  rather  Shahanshah  (emperor)  of  the  world. 
A curse  on  the  eve  which  looks  on  with  doubt  and  suspicion ! 

2.  In  Arabic  characters  on  a ground  of  gold. 

^ A-aii*  o^rF4)  zlf  jl  j*- 

JT  j*  if 

Translation. 

Pate  of  his  death. 

In  the  year  786  from  the  time  of  Ahmad,  the  seal  of  religion  (that 
is)  from  the  Hijra,  there  went  from  the  transitory  to  the  eternal 
world  the  prince  of  both  worlds,  the  descendant  of  \asin. 

Note.  “ The  descendant  of  Yasin,”  b J|,  a curious  expression 
to  denote  the  descendants  of  the  prophet.  Yd  Sin  [o  is  the  name 
of  the  thirty -sixth  Sura  of  the  Koran,  which  is  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  these  two  letters  mysteriously  stand  at  its  head.  Their  meaning 
is  uncertain.  The  Sura  itself  is  considered  particularly  sacred  by  the 
Mohamedans,  and  is  read  by  them  over  dying  persons : they  say  that 
Mohamed  called  it  “ the  heart  of  the  Koran.” 

3.  Inscription  in  crimson  characters. 

jjLi  AibLi  j)  jj 

Translation. 

Oh  heart,  if  thou  desirest  the  benefit  of  both  worlds, 

Go,  it  is  at  the  gate  of  the  emperor  Shah  of  Hamadan. 

At  his  gate  prayer  obtains  an  answer  ; 

His  gate  is  the  heavenly  pavilion  ; nay,  the  pavilion  is  a type  of  it. 

II.  The  ToiiB  of  Zaintjl,abidi:n’. 

Some  little  distance  from  the  Shahi  Hamadan  mosque  down  the 
bank  of  the  river  there  are  some  remarkable  massive  remains  of  the 
outer  wall  of  a Hindu  temple — mentioned  by  Col.  Cunningham  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Aryan  Style  of  Architecture — with  its  trefoil  arches  and 
sculptured  Hindu  divinities.  The  temple  itself  disappeared  before  the 
fanatical  zeal  of  the  early  Mohamedan  kings,  and  the  inner  space  was 
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converted  into  a graveyard  for  royalty.  There  is  only  one  large  tomb 
(or  rather  the  ruins  of  one)  in  this  inclosure,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Zainul’abidin,  called  Jaina-laba-dina  in  the  Sanskrit  history 
of  Kashmir  which  forms  the  sequel  to  the  Kaja  Tarangini.  The  tomb 
somewhat  resembles  in  its  general  outlines,  though  on  a much  smaller 
scale,  that  of  Anarkali  at  Lahor.  It  is  now  used  as  a Government 
granary.  It  is  surrounded  by  a large  number  of  smaller  tombs.  Over 
a postern  gate  there  is  the  following  inscription  : 

(^1 

jl  jj  Ji!f 

Translation. 

On  visiting  the  sepulchre  of  his  forefathers,  Sultan  Habib 
Saw  it  and  said : This  royal  place  will  soon  become  too  narrow. 
He  erected  another  dais  and  door  by  its  side, 

So  that  no  king  might  fail  of  the  blessing  of  this  Sepulchre. 

At  the  time  of  erecting  the  new  building  I heard  by  inspiration 
The  yearofits  date:  “The  second  sepulchre  of  Sultan  Habib” — 981. 

Note.  This  date  also  evinces  the  uncertainty  of  the  dates  in  Kash- 
mirian history ; for  according  to  Captain  Newall  (A  Sketch  of  the 
Mohammedan  History  of  Cashmere,  J.  A.  S.  1854,  p.  42G.)  Habib 
was  killed  long  before  this  date,  in  A D.  1557.  The  native  historians, 
at  all  events,  put  his  deposition  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  date  of 
the  inscription.  Narayan  Kol  states  that  Habib  Khan  became  king  of 
Kashmir  in  H.  960.  In  961  he  committed  great  mistakes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  so  that  the  pillars  of  the  state  became  ashamed 
of  him.  Hence  All  Khan  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Ghdzi  Khan, 
his  brother  (both  being  uncles  of  Habib  by  his  mother’s  side)  ; this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Chak  dynaty.  Hiigel  gives  Chak  as  an 
abbreviation  of  Chaghatai.  ’Azam,  another  historian  of  Kashmir,  puts 
the  beginning  of  the  Chak  dynasty  in  the  year  H.  962  ; he  calls 
Habib  the  son  of  Ismail  Shdh,  whilst  Narayan  Kol  gives  Shamsuddiu 
(Ismail’s  brother)  as  the  name  of  his  father. 
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In  a corner  of  this  same  graveyard  there  is  a large  slab  with  an 
inscription  which  is  remarkable  as  being  connected  with  the  first  re- 
corded visit  of  an  Indian  Officer  to  the  valley  of  Kashmir. 


Inscription. 


J~'  y cy&y  oVji  y y**  cjkk  cr*yi 


iX*j  j )M\jy 1 • o t—**y  Ijjte0  '^yJ° 

* • ' ^ " ■'  1 U.  a*.-  .ji  1 ■ 


JL.  uUa 3 j^sr^ y ^ g^f y odJ ;L> 


jb  y.*~*  ^ S r0  **■«>  t^°y  JL>J  jpijQ  Jj4*  Jj*  J 
goobc  o-jj  sS  yjli.  Oajuw y yp  y y+£.S  gti^b  a>  gb£ 


*>y£>  ty>  gij  jj,  f^y  -y  oisjUj  tjL  A^jyio  tjy  wia  ^ 

oo*»j  gbijb  yy  jb  jj  \jy*t 

t^ly  y)ly jy  gLs^jO-o  ;l^-  b \\jXk  KzJyc  ^y  b ^yyc  glA^b  &> 
ip.  Jb«  80  b ilijt  JSjbjO  *)  vf  Al-«  V^-J 


,glb  \jy<  OJb  ojlp"  jjob^l  ,>b».|  <£*•*£  j]  tl*J  1AV  “b~j  jf 

I yfcb  giXx-c;  yjfjJfJ  C*AS ±s*j  gOo^  oaA  j ^ULcjlAcj  e/jy 

j_yi_ibe^j  uu^JOwy  >_iuJG  ^y^  y 

pbajfcb  A.v^.l,b|  ^-*»b  ^ *r*. La 

Ai-*  y/e!y^>  iSJjj*  I ff“A  b8(Ji_^i  d>j^»  &U\&yc 

g,xi  obj|  a^.lvj.g  JUJoJyj  I rrA  *b«  csjlxl|t5<gUa.  I^ojb  I rr a 


Translation. 


Mirza  Haidar  Gurgan,  the  son  of  Mirza  Mohamed  Husain  Gurgan 
and  grandson  of  Yuna  Khan  (who  was  bom  in  the  house  of  Baber 
the  king),  and  brother-in-law  to  Abu  Sa’id  Khan,  king  of  Yarkand 
and  Moghulistan,  the  son  of  Sultan  Ahmad  Khan,  the  son  of  the 
above-mentioned  Yunas  Khan,  of  the  progeny  of  Toghluq  Taimur 
Khan,  of  the  race  of  Chaghatai,  the  son  of  Changiz  Khan.  The 
Mirza  was  born  in  the  time  of  Mahmud,  in  the  year  905,  in  the  city 
of  Oratapa.  After  various  vicissitudes  he,  at  the  command  of  Abu 
Sa’id  Khan,  made  an  incursion  from  Yarkand.  After  subduing  Tibet 
he  conquered  Kashmir  with  4000  horse,  in  the  same  year,  on  the  4th 
Sha’ban  935.  He  then  gave  it  back  to  Mohamed  Shah,  who  was  the 
king  of  Kashmir,  and  went  to  Abu  Sa’id  Khan,  who  had  remained  in 
Tibet.  The  Khan  ordered  him  to  Lasa.  He  himself  having  set  out 
for  Yarkand,  died  on  the  road.  As  there  appeared  to  be  general  dis- 
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cord,  the  Mirza  went  to  Badakhshan,  and  then  to  Hindustan.  He 
came  to  the  Emperor  Humayun  as  the  latter  having  been  defeated 
was  proceeding  to  Iran.  The  Mirza  went  on  another  expedition  with 
450  horse  from  Lahor,  took  Kashmir’  again  on  the  22nd  Rajah  974 
and  ruled  Kashmir  for  ten  years.  He  was  accidentally  killed  by 
some  man  in  the  year  987.  The  Mirza  had  seen  the  cities  of  Tiiran, 
Mogliulistan,  and  India,  and  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  great. 
He  was  skilled  in  most  sciences,  eloquent,  brave,  and  wise  in  counsel. 
The  Tarikhi  Rashidi  was  composed  by  him.  By  the  order  of  Mr. 
William  Moorcroft,  Vety.  Surgeon  under  the  British  Government, 
Sayid  Izzat  Ullah  Khan  compiled  from  records  an  account  of  the  events 
to  the  year  1238.  The  preface  was  written  on  the  11th  Jamadussam 
1238  Yunt  I'l. 

Note  1.  The  expression  “ Yunt  Id”  denotes  the  seventh  year  of  the 
cycle  of  twelve,  current  in  the  chronology  of  the  Arabians,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Turks  (or  Moghuls),  though  each  nation  has  its  own  denomina- 
tions for  the  different  years.  The  Ayini  Akbari  gives  a full  account 
of  these  cycles,  which  were  employed  for  the  adjustment  of  intercalary 
periods  necessitated  by  the  disagreement  between  lunar  and  solar 
years.  The  Turki  cycle  was  also  called  I'ghuri  (Oighur  is  the  Rus- 
sian spelling  of  the  word).  The  names  of  the  different  years  are  the 
names  of  certain  animals.  They  arc  as  follows  : 


1. 

Sijqan — a mouse. 

2. 

U'd — a cow. 

3. 

Paras — a panther. 

4. 

Tawishq&n — a hare. 

5. 

Lui — a crocodile. 

G. 

Yilan — a snake. 

7. 

Yunt — a horse. 

8. 

Qu— a sheep. 

9. 

Bich — a monkey. 

10. 

Takhaqu — a fowl. 

11. 

I't — a dog. 

12. 

Tankuz — a hog. 

To  each  of  these  names  the  word  I'l  was  added,  which  denotes 
“year.”  In  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan,  though  this  calendar  is  now 
obsolete,  the  memorial  verses  containing  these  twelve  names,  are  still 
remembered.  The  present  year  is  Tankuz.  The  verses  are  as  follows : 

«^*c!  lUj  (jf  j «sjl  _j 

Jl«.  (jy’j  OOjJ  j 

cjljl  0.*J  <Jaj  oj|  jjwJ  (Jaj 
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Note  2.  The  dates  of  this  inscription  also  do  not  agree  with  those 
given  by  the  native  historians.  The  inscription  places  Haidar’s  first  inva- 
sion in  the  year  935.  Birbar  gives  as  the  date  939,  though  he  agrees 
with  the  inscription  in  the  number  of  horse,  4000  ; Captain  Newall 
gives  the  less  probable  amount  of  14,000  cavalry.  Hiigol  (following 
principally  Abul  Fazl)  gives  930  (A.  D.  1523)  as  the  year  of  the 
invasion,  and  10,000  as  the  size  of  the  army.  It  is  possible  to  re- 
concile these  statements  by  assuming  that  the  army  of  invasion  con- 
sisted of  10,000  foot  and  4,000  horse.  The  second  invasion  the 
inscription  places  in  974 ; Captain  Newall  (who  does  not  seem  to 
recognise  the  invader  as  the  Mirza  Haidar  of  the  former  invasion 
from  the  north)  gives  its  date  as  947,  which  is  in  general  agreement 
with  the  above-mentioned  Pandit,  and  with  Hiigel,  both  of  whom  give 
948  (1541);  the  latter,  however,  speaks  of  “a  considerable  force.” 
The  statement  of  the  inscription  must  probably  be  understood  to 
mean  that  he  set  out  from  Lalior  with  450  horse ; he  probably  gather- 
ed an  army  of  adventurers  and  malcontents  as  he  proceeded.  The 
confusion  is  very  great  in  that  part  of  the  histories  of  Kashmir, 
which  relates  to  the  decade  of  Haidar’s  rule, — it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  reign — principally  because  he  who  was  at  one  time  Haidar’s 
nominal  sovereign,  was  soon  afterwards  his  nominal  opponent.  The 
name  of  this  individual,  evidently  a puppet,  so  common  in  all  Asiatic 
histories,  was  doubtless  but  whether  this  should  be  read  Tarik 

Shah,  as  Birbar  reads,  or  Nazik  Shah,  as  Hiigel  reads,  appears  uncer- 
tain; Captain  Newall  gives  the  name  Tarkh  Shah,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly wrong.  In  this  period  also  falls  the  first  recorded  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Moghul  emperors  to  take  possession  of  the  valley. 
For  Haidar,  much  harassed  by  the  rising  Chak  family,  offered  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  to  Humayun,  when  it  was  really  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  offer  it.  The  Mirza’s  embassy  found  Humayun  en- 
camped at  Atok,  on  his  return  from  Persia  to  Hindustan.  Humayun 
set  out  immediately  for  Kashmir ; but  the  expedition  failed,  as  the 
army  mutinied  at  or  near  Mozufferabad.  Haidar’s  death  the  inscrip- 
tion places  in  987,  Birbar  in  959.  The  latter  relates  that  during  his 
war  with  Tarik  Shah,  Haidar  went  alone  into  the  fort  of  Avantipur ; 
a butcher  asked  him  •who  he  was  ; he  could  not  reply  in  Kashmiri, 
whereupon  the  butcher  killed  him  with  the  axe  which  he  happened  to 
have  in  his  hand.  Newall  says  that  his  death  took  place  (in  1551 
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A.  D.)  as  he  had  issued  from  the  fort  of  Indrakoul  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy’s  position. 

Note  3.  A question  remains  whether  Moorcroft  had  this  inscrip- 
tion cut,  as  appears  most  probable,  and  if  so,  why.  The  reply  has 
been  suggested  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  put  on  record  the  feasibility 
of  an  invasion  of  Kashmir  by  cavalry  from  the  north  as  well  as  from 
the  south.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  many  a tourist,  mis- 
led by  the  name  of  William  Moorcroft  upon  the  tombstone,  has 
stated,  in  print  and  out  of  it,  that  Srinagar  contains  the  grave  of  the 
enterprizing  traveller. 


III.  Inscriptions  on  and  near  the  Great  Mosque. 


Opposite  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Jami  Masjid,  a building 
most  remarkable  for  its  numerous  tall  cedar  pillars,  there  is  a bauli 
with  the  following  inscription  : 


nil ^ 

wUf  o.ii  J phril  oj/ 

^yU) — /O  jj  0 3.S 

l J j I/O  yb  jruo  ^ OawM>  [j  SS 


OJl;l  J 


&jc  f ji 


j!  dd  \f 

(y)  Uj|  l-ftjy-oJ 

u j\  \j  ^y..xob  b |oA 

vkj 

r * 

b Is^l  ijjjj 

l 'J* 

* o,jjb=  fjjtl 

LS&J^  Jjl  J>i 

cy-1  y. 

3$  | A li,  jS.SU  ^b  jJJ 

I *or  abwjUi  b <x*.'U  j.si£i  i 


Translation. 

The  fountain  of  God’s  favour  came  forth  through  the  laudable  efforts 
of  a handful  of  humble  men. 

By  the  grace  of  God  Mahmud  began  this  work,  and  the  difficult 
became  easy. 
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The  fund  for  its  construction  was  purity  of  intention  and  sincerity  of 
aim,  with  earnest  hearts. 

Of  worldly  and  religious  glory  this  is  enough  that  every  Musulman 
may  wash  his  face  in  it. 

From  this  fountain  he  (the  builder)  looks  for  that  in  which  the  record 
of  transgression  tinds  cleansing. 

People’s  sin  is  washed  away  by  this  water  whose  source  is  the  sea 
of  knowledge. 

Let  the  amount  of  the  rent  of  the  shops  be  for  the  repairs  of  the 
tank  flowing  with  blessing. 

Oh  God,  with  thine  own  hand  give  graciously  to  its  builder  the 
ennobling  faith. 

For  this,  the  teacher’s  verse,  has  its  own  task  ; he  takes  refuge  jvith 
weeping  eye  (and  says)  : 

As  thou  at  the  beginning  hast  given  me  the  name  of  Mahmud,  oh 
God,  make  it  Mahmud  in  the  goal ! 

Into  the  sea  of  thought  the  Intelligent  Man  ( i . e.  the  composer  of 
the  inscription)  went  for  the  date  of  this  auspicious  building. 

Khizt  said,  Let  my  favour  flow  on  ; write  this  date,  oh  poet: 

Oh  God,  pardon  its  builder  and  his  father, — Oh  Pardoner! — 1056. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Mosque  itself,  there  is  the  following 

decree  of  the  Emperor  Shall  Jehan : 


# djjj  o>i 
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JAAIjA.  iX)  j-^jb  <XJ V3T"'  ^yl if  (S»£b 


^x+mS  ,yUcj  j,}  <*-f  Ok~>f  ■‘a.xixayc 

ii>l^jbi£e|  d*£j^iX)|  &\>f.±jo  pj.AA  oJ.*j  pl.jj.j  j|j rk  jM>ji 

(XCWjAX)  j.X)  jlx~Jjlj\  CLT^  (3>AAO^  AA3^.£  ^ I yJ  C^l-C  L) 

O^J*J  ^ <>j)f£  oUxj  Aasj  ^j|  wXkJI  (jbl£j  Jiilj  A£  ^J^yOjS 
jl^.j(  £+&.  A5*  <xr  Ov~if^X^  Ax*£aj  &jjx£syx^.  ^x£t  ^yxA 

i^]&\3jSIxsq  aJI *mj&>  Isr^f  ^*yj| 

o^-w  d_y^  jlii-cf  ^ 

^£a».  AaIxJU  ^1*3  jij'f  VA.Cji  y^>  ^^y  <vy^  ^*i  ^ 

fj  Llc^  CidxVjlj  i^X'A-^  i^fSLvt y>  Aj  i^-wLi  Aj  by*3^ 

Xdj+J  LSj'**  lx***  cj^  ^l&Lei  o -^° 

oo^a/CjJ^u^  j^RA  JU  JSlj^k jAj  Jj^j  ej!^  «!^=>.  ^^Lcyt. ^«jJ 

pie  iSj^i  J~y.  p'e  Ca^a-w  ^r«/J  Sdy.  eji  pJAJ 

b CH1-**  jf~*c>  p^  j*lo  iff)  (_j«  ^JLojyk  j.., y 

J.*c  iyf  C^a!  ‘XA-^iX)  diA|  j Jj-,*^ 

Ast^Ij^Aj^  ^lj vi-ij  jj  IaAjjxsi .^.Ledj  ^-aJ^  Aeiiit*  OAAAJ 

(jjf  &S  *>j|  X^J*3  <_$K  i^jA*J  !j,\j:k  li)l«»S’  OJ|  SLJi>t  £ ^yl*^  iS  ^jJjk.  Xj3^0  Ai" 
Ia  ^b  (jf  &S  ixi|  Alji|b.^A4.jj  o-ajU)  l^jf  \j  gpA« 

ii«ri'0  AfU^r’b  ^jU—J  jljf  ^.jJjl  oo^-i  Or^-ibo  Ij  J(^A»jf  UAjC^bj 

^»A  Aj  pJ^Oji  pAa.  lA.'l  AaA-U*  Ij  £jA/c  pOjAO  (yfjl  Asrli^. 

(yljjljj^j  pi ji"  p^-AA  a/  (Jjb^yAj  li.Akj^.wS'  Ajc^ bj  j b ^jiX:  Jj^ji  k_*^.l-o 

J+i—e  Ijo^-b^o  (^,1^.  plia.I^Jl  jA^.i.fijj.-o  Jljia^'j jLi.  J'^j  pbpji  OjIAj 
\j  (JbiAAJj  j.a*J  AS"  Aa^.S'^.A  lAVA^j  }l|j  iXtljib  (J.j^AaJj  ^Aij  iAJO’  ^ ^iA^j 
^Jjljbl^i  iXw  »AAIj.i.  jli^l  ^Alijlj  k_*x2ju_j  liA^.  cubtlj  iAA ^ Jjlj 

• t5tj^  ri 

Translation. 

God  is  Great. 


SMhi  Jalian  the  King , Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Copy  of  tlie  auspicious  orc!cr  of  his  Majesty  who  occupies  the  place 
of  Solomon,  the  Lord  of  the  Conjunction,  the  Second,  which  was  re- 
corded on  the  7th  of  Isfandarmuz  (February),  according  to  Akbar’s 
calendar,  on  account  of  the  petition  of  the  least  of  slaves  (may  God 
be  gracious  to  him  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Zafar  Khan),  with 
reference  to  the  removal  of  the  oppressions  which  were  practised  in 
the  time  of  former  Subadars  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Kashmir,  and 
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were  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  subjects  aud  inhabitants  of  these 
regions. 

Firman. 

Since  all  our  exalted  desire  is  turned  and  bent  on  the  contentedness 
of  the  people,  hence  we  gave  the  order  for  the  repeal  of  some  acts 
which  in  the  beautiful  country  of  Kashmir  became  a cause  of  distress 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Of  the  number  of  those  matters  one 
is  this  that,  at  the  time  of  collecting  the  saffron,  men  used  to  be  im- 
pressed for  this  work  without  any  wages  except  a little  salt,  and 
hence  the  people  are  suffering  much  distress.  We  ordered  that  no 
man  should  by  any  means  be  molested  as  to  gathering  the  saffron  ; 
and  as  to  saffron  grown  on  crown-lands,  the  labourers  must  be  satis- 
fied and  receive  proper  wages ; and  whatever  grows  on  lands  granted 
in  jagir,  let  the  whole  saffron  in  kind  be  delivered  to  the  jagirdar  that 
he  may  gather  it  as  he  pleases.  Another  grievance  is  this  that  in  the 
time  of  some  of  the  Subadiirs  of  Kashmir  they  used  to  levy  two  dam 
for  wood  on  each  Kharwar  (about  180  pounds)  of  rice,  and  during 
the  government  of  I’tiqdd  Khan  four  dam  for  the  same  purpose  were 
levied  on  each  Kharwar.  Since  on  this  account  also  the  people  were 
much  distressed,  hence  we  ruled  that  the  people  should  be  entirely 
relieved  of  this  tax,  and  nothing  should  be  taken  on  account  of  wood. 
Another  grievance  is  this,  that  a village  whose  rental  was  more  than 
400  Kharwar  of  rice,  was  obliged  to  furnish  to  the  rulers  of  the  place 
two  sheep  annually.  I’tiqad  Khan,  during  his  rule,  took  66  dam  in 
the  place  of  each  sheep.  Since  on  this  account  also  the  people  were 
much  annoyed,  we  gave  a strict  order  that  it  should  cease ; neither 
should  the  sheep  be  taken  nor  money  in  their  place  ; the  people  shall 
be  held  excused  from  paying  this  impost.  Moreover,  I’tiqad  Khan, 
during  his  incumbency,  levied  a summary  poll-tax  of  75  dam  on  each 
boatman,  whether  a young,  or  an  old  man,  or  a boy,  whilst  it  was  the 
established  custom  formerly  to  levy  60  dam  on  a young  man,  12  on 
an  old  man,  and  36  on  a boy.  We  ordered  that  the  former  custom 
should  be  re-established,  that  the  oppression  of  I’tiqad  Khan  be 
stopped,  and  that  people  should  not  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Ano- 
ther grievance  is  this  that  the  Subadars,  in  the  fruit  season,  placed 
their  own  men  in  each  garden,  large  and  small,  which  appeared  to 
contain  good  fruit,  to  watch  the  fruit  for  themselves  and  did  not  allow 
the  owners  of  those  gardens  to  use  the  fruit ; hence  much  annoyance 
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was  caused  to  these  people,  so  that  some  of  these  men  have  destroyed 
the  fruit  trees.  We  ordered  that  no  Subadar  should  lay  an  embargo 
on  the  fruit  of  the  orchard  or  garden  of  any  one.  It  is  proper  that 
noble  governors  and  useful  collectors  and  the  tax-gatherers  of  this 
and  future  times  in  the  province  of  Kashmir  should  consider  these 
orders  as  lasting  and  eternal,  nor  should  they  admit  any  change  or 
alteration  in  these  regulations.  Whoever  admits  any  change  or  altera- 
tion, will  fall  under  the  curse  of  God,  and  the  anger  of  the  king. 
Written  on  the  26th  Adar  (March)  according  to  Akbar’s  calendar. 


On  the  Vegetation  of  the  Jhelum  District  of  the  Punjab. — £g 

J.  E.  Tierney  Aitchison,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  F.  L.  S., 

Assistant  Surgeon  Bengal  Army,  Sfc.,  fyc.,  Sfc. 

To  systematise  a description  of  the  vegetation,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
divide  the  district  into  several  portions,  giving  a leading  and  particu- 
larised description  of  what  may  be  considered  the  principal  divisions, 
and  then,  comparing  the  other  divisions  with  those  already  described, 
pointing  out  any  characteristic  features  that  may  belong  exclusively 
to  that  under  our  immediate  notice. 

For  the  ready  comprehension  of  the  several  divisions  or  tracts,  the 
accompanying  diagrammatic  map  is  attached,  shewing  the  district  to 
be  divided  into 

The  Jhelum  Tract, 

The  Jelallpore  Tract, 

The  Salt  Plains, 

Plains  upon  the  Salt  Range, 

The  Tract  of  the  low  ranges  of  Hills, 

The  Tract  of  Ravines, 

Hills  of  the  Salt  Range, 

Tract  of  Mount  Tilla. 

The  J helum  Tract. 

The  town  of  Jhelum,  consisting  of  about  500  houses,  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Civil  Station,  and  hence  is  looked  upon  as  the  chief  town, 
although  it  is  in  truth  but  the  fourth  or  fifth  as  regards  number  of 
inhabitants,  trade,  &c.,  in  comparison  with  the  other  towns  of  this 
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district.  It  is  situated  in  Lat.  32°  56'  N.  Long.  73°  47'  E.  (A  K. 
Johnston,  1855)  and  is  about  671  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  may  be 
considered  as  occupying  the  centre  of  the  Jhelum  Tract.  Nearly  a 
(mile  to  the  west  of  this  is  situated  the  Military  cantonment,  once 
bccupied  by  a large  force  of  native  troops,  but  since  the  mutiny,  all 
but  left  to  ruin. 

The  Jhelum  Tract  is  the  plain  country  enclosed  within  the  Khari- 
m and  Eatian  ranges  of  hills,  with  the  Jhelum  river  running  in  the 
midst.  It  commences  at  the  fort  of  Mungla,  and  ends  some  miles 
tbove  Jelallpore,  where  the  Kharian  range  and  Surafur  hills  close  in 
upon  the  river.  It  consists  on  the  whole  of  a beautiful  plain,  which, 
near  the  bases  of  these  hills,  is  cut  up  into  ravines,  but  afterwards 
ipens  out  into  richly  cultivated  flat  land.  This,  on  the  Jhelum  side, 
s divided  into  three  parts,  by  the  wide  sandy  beds  of  the  Kuhan 
'or  Bukrala)  and  Boonah  nullas. 

The  geological  formation  of  this  tract  consists  of — 

1st.  Kecent  tertiary,  close  to  the  river,  which,  in  some  places,  as 
it  Doolial  and  Cyngoee,  is  made  up  of  a rich  mould  yielding  profuse 
ind  good  successive  crops. 

2nd.  Pleistocene  tertiary  ; this  lies  below  the  recent  tertiary,  but 
she  latter  disappears  as  we  go  inland,  and  the  Pleistocene  crops  out 
lpon  the  surface,  containing  beds  of  kunkur  at  the  river,  of  some 
,-alue,  until  a tolerable  amount  of  surface  soil. 

3rd.  As  we  approach  the  base  of  these  ranges  of  hills,  viz.,  the 
datum,  &c.,  we  enter  upon  a Miocene  tertiary  country,  characterised 
|>y  deep  water-courses  or  ravines  full  of  huge  boulders,  shingle  and 
and.  J’rom  this  the  hills  suddenly  rise  up,  consisting  of  clay,  marl, 
onglomerates,  and  sandstone,  the  last  containing  fossils  similar  to 
hose  found  in  the  Sewalik  range  of  hills,  of  which  the  geology  of 
hese  hills  is  supposed  to  be  the  counterpart. 

Water  is  obtained  in  this  tract  at  little  cost  and  labour,  from 
(veils  about  20  feet  deep,  which  yield  a plentiful  supply,  fresh  and 
jweet.  A well  is  to  be  met  with,  attached  to  every  village,  and 
o many  there  are  several,  all  worked  with  the  Persian  wheel.  Their 
vater  is  not  used  for.  irrigation,  excepting  for  tobacco  and  small 
latches  of  cotton,  but  chiefly  for  gardens : the  former  of  these 
rops  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  garden  produce.  Water  is  not 
aised  from  the  river  for  irrigation.  One  stream  of  fresh  water,  the 
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Kuhan  nulla,  runs  through  this  tract.  Its  water  is  not  used  for 
irrigation,  but  where  this  stream  passes  through  the  range  of  hills  at 
Rhotas,  its  power  is  used  to  drive  three  or  four  flour  mills.  The 

remains  of  a canal  of  the  old  Seikh  time  are  to  be  traced  from  near 

Doolial,  in  a direct  line,  to  a little  above  the  Civil  Lines  at  Jhelum, 

across  that  portion  of  the  country,  where  the  river  takes  a rapid  turn 

from  a southerly  to  a westerly  course. 

Agricultural  produce. 

Two  crops  are  generally  produced  during  the  year,  viz.r  the  Rubbee 
and  Khureef.  For  the  Rubbee  crop  the  Zemindars  begin  to  sow  about 
the  end  of  October;  and  collect  the  harvest  during  April.  The 
Khureef  crop  is  sown  in  June,  and  is  collected  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  during  October.  The  hot  weather  extends  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  October ; the  cold  weather  over  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  chief  falls  of  rain  occur  about  the  end  of  August  or 
during  September.  Heavy  rains  also  fall  in  March  and  April.  The 
crops  generally  throughout  the  Jhelum  district  are  dependant  for 
theu  maturity  upon  these  special  falls  of  rain. 

The  chief  products  of  the  Rubbee  crop  are,  Wheat  “ Gehun,”  Triti- 
cum  cEstivum,  var. ; Barley,  “ Jhow,”  Herdeum  hexastichon.  Gram, 
“ Chunna,”  Cicer  arietinum  ; Rape,  “ Surson,”  Brassica  campestris  and 
Bruca  L.  ; Linseed,  “ Ulsee,”  Linum  usitatissimum  ; Safflower,  “ Ku- 
soomba,”  Carthamus  tinctoria ; with  a great  variety  of  the  Melon  tribe. 

Those  of  the  Khureef  crop  are— 

Millet,  var.  “ Bajree,”  Benicillaria  spicata.  Millet,  var.  “ Jo  war,” 
Andropogon  Sorghum ; Cotton,  “ Kupas,”  Oossgpium  herbaceum. 
Indian  corn,  “ Makee,”  Zea  Mags.  Sugarcane,  “ Gunnah,”  Sacchaniin 
cj/icinarum ; Oil  seed,  “ Til,”  Sesamum  Indicum ; Indian  hemp, 
“ Sunn,”  Crotalarea  juncea. 

Where  irrigation  may  be  resorted  to  throughout  the  year,  tobacco 
and  rape  are  raised  during  the  whole  hot  season,  as  in  the  Goojerat 
district. 

Wheat.  Of  this  the  bearded  white  variety  is  that  which  is  chiefly 
gi’own,  although  the  red  is  not  uncommon  ; both  are  of  average  quality. 
A large  exportation  of  this  takes  place ; chiefly  towards  Mooltan. 

Barley.  The  six  rowed  variety  is  produced  of  a very  superior  quality 
and  is  largely  cultivated  ; the  greatest  part  of  this  crop  being  also 
exported  towards  Mooltan. 
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Gram.  This  is  cultivated,  but  in  small  patches  in  this  tract — of  a 
fine  quality.  The  quantity,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  local  con- 
sumption, a large  importation  taking  place  from  other  parts  of  the 
district.  Along  with  it  we  have  the  “ Massoor,”  Eruum  lens,  cultivated, 
either  mixed  with  the  former  or  separately. 

A very  small  quantity  of  the  pulses  are  cultivated  in  this  tract,  viz. 

“ Moth.”  Phaseolus  aconitifolia. 

“ Mung.”  Phaseolus  ir.ungo  (The  split  peas  of  which  constitute  the 
varieties  of  Dahl).  Their  quality  is  good,  though  the  crop  is  Scarcely 
sufficient  for  local  consumption. 

Bajreo  and  Jowar,  both  excellent  in  their  quality,  are  very  largely 
cultivated,  and  together  with  barley  and  wheat  may  be  considered  the 
staple  crops  of  the  whole  district.  The  Zemindar-class  live  chiefly  on 
the  Bajree  and  Jowar,  consuming  for  their  food  little  of  either  wheat  or 
barley.  Their  cattle  also  are  largely  dependant  for  fodder  upon  the 
Boossa  obtained  from  the  crushed  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  two  former, 
owing  to  the  great  want  of  pasturage  in  this  tract.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  Boossa  for  feeding  cattle,  viz.,  that  most  commonly  in  use, 
which  is  produced,  as  already  stated,  from  the  crushed  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  Bajree  and  Jowar  ; that  made  from  the  straw  of  wheat 
and  barley ; that  made  from  the  straw  and  leaves  of  the  pulses  and 
gram,  which  last  is  the  highest  in  price  and  by  the  natives  given 
cliiefly  to  their  horses,  as  also  to  cattle  for  fattening.  Lastly,  Boossa 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  “ Baer”  the  Zizyphus  vulgaris. 

Oil  seeds.  Of  these  we  have — 

“ Surson.”  The  seeds  of  Brassica  campestris,  and  Eruca,  L.  which 
by  simple  expression  yield  oil  called  commonly  “ Surson  ka  tel,”  or 
“ Thara  meera  ka  tel.”  B.  Eruca  yields  a darker  oil  than  B.  campestris 
and  hence,  to  distinguish  this  oil  from  that  of  the  latter,  it  is  often 
called  “ kala  surson  ka  tel”  or  “ kala  surson.”  The  seed  of  the  Til, 
Sesamum  Indicum — also  by  simple  expression,  yields  “ Til  ka  tel” 
viz.  Til  oil. 

The  seed  of  the  flax  “ Ulsee”  yields  “ TJlsee  ka  tel”  viz.  Linseed  oil. 
The  plants  of  the  above  are  cultivated,  but  not  in  sufficiency  for  the 
uses  of  the  tract,  and  hence  their  products  are  largely  imported. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  tolerable  quantities,  but  as  a field  crop,  is  very 
poor  in  quality.  Where,  however,  it  is  grown  as  a garden  crop  and 
freely  watered,  some  of  the  produce  is  exceedingly  good,  both  as 
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regards  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  fibre.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
soil  in  general  is  too  poor  and  too  dry,  but  if  this  be  properly 
enriched  with  manure,  freely  watered,  and  under  shade,  a good  crop 
is  the  usual  result. 

Tobacco.  “ Tumbakoo,”  Nicotiana  Tabacum,  is  cultivated  more  as 
garden  produce  and  undergoes  free  irrigation.  There  is  not  so  much 
raised  as  is  required  lor  local  use,  but  what  is  raised,  is  considered  of 
a good  quality. 

Safflower.  Of  this  a large  quantity  is  cultivated,  good  in  quality 
and  sufficient  both  for  the  local  market  and  for  exportation.  The 
seeds  are  used,  though  not  extensively,  for  making  oil. 

Indigo.  Indigofera  tinctoria — “ Nil,”  is  cultivated  strictly  for 
home  consumption,  and  is  used  for  dyeing  the  beard  of  the  cultivator. 

Rice.  “ Chaul,”  Orgza  sativa  has  been  cultivated  in  this  tract,  but 
very  rarely.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  soil  sufficiently  moist  and  loamy 
for  its  cultivation. 

Sugar-cane  grows  in  this  tract  only  as  a garden  product,  not  to 
have  its  juice  extracted  for  the  preparation  of  sugar,  but  to  be  sold 
in  the  bazar  in  the  cane,  and  thus  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  cane 
is  very  poor,  being  small  and  exceedingly  silicious. 

“Sunn,”  Crotalarea  juncea  and  “ Sooja  Para,”  Hibiscus  cannabinus 
■ — are  both  grown  in  small  patches  and  in  stripes  round  fields,  the  first, 
however,  more  commonly.  The  fibres  of  both  are  good,  and  are 
manufactured  into  a coarse  twine  by  the  zemindar  and  thus  sent  to 
market.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  cultivated  for  exportation. 

Garden  produce. 

From  gardens,  which  are  attached  to  nearly  every  village,  we  have 
the  markets  well  supplied  with  all  the  vegetables  that  are  usually 
cultivated  by  natives,  and  which  are  used  extensively  by  them  in  the  form 
of  “ thurkarees.”  The  principal  vegetables  are  “ Moolies,”  varieties 
of  the  radish — “ Piaz,”  onions  — “ Baingons,”  egg-plant,  Solatium 
Melongena  ; “Shalgum,”  varieties  of  the  turnip- — “ Poluch,”  varieties 
of  the  spinach — “ Ganger, ” varieties  of  carrot — “ Shuker-kund,”  species 
of  Arum — “ Moukha,”  Dortulaca  oleracea — “ Ram-turai,”  Hibiscus 
longifolius — besides  an  immense  variety  of  the  Cucurbitacece  viz. 
“ Kudoo,”  Cucurbita  Pepo ; “ Keera,”  Cucumis  sativus ; “ Khurbooza,” 
Cue um is  Melo;  “ Turbooza,”  Cucurbita  Citrullus  ; “ Kukree.”  Cucumis 
utilissimus,  &c. 
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And  used  as  condiments  we  have — 

“ Lal-mirch,”  Capsicum  frutescens ; “ Ajwain,”  Ftgchotis  Ajowain  ; 
“Sonf;”  Fceniculum  Fanmorium  ; “ Aneeson,”  Pimpinella  anisum  ; 
Cichorium  intybus  ; “ Lusson,”  Allium  sativum. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  a rough  sketch  of  the  vegetation 
round  a village  of  the  district.  Close  to  the  village  there  are  gene- 
rally one  or  two  small  plots  of  garden  ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wells  from  which  they  are  watered.  These  gardens  are  carefully 
surrounded  by  a strong  and  tolerably  high  fence  of  the  branches  of 
the  “ Keekur,”  Acacia  Arabica.  Bound  the  margin  of  these  plots 
principally,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  wells,  will  be  found  trees  of 
the  “ Keekur”  Acacia  Arabica  ; “ Baer,”  Zizyphus  jujuba  ; a few 
“ Lessoora,”  Conlia  Myxa  ; an  occasional  “ Burna,”  Crataeva  reUgiosa  ; 
sometimes  a “ Sissoo”  JDalbergia  Sissoo  ; and  not  (infrequently  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  Ficus  Indica,  “ Bore”  and  F.  religiosa,  “ Pipul.” 
Then  come  plots  of  ground  a little  larger,  enclosing  tobacco,  cottou 
and  sugarcane,  the  last  uncommon  in  this  tract.  These  several  plots 
are  more  or  less  watered  from  the  wells,  but  with  these  exceptions  no 
further  irrigation  of  the  crops  in  general  is  carried  on. 

The  rest  of  the  fields  open  out  beyond  with  no  divisions  between 
them,  except  perhaps  a footpath  ; wherever  a hedge  of  any  sort  is  met 
with,  one  may  be  certain  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  natives  or  of  places  for  housing  cattle. 

A few  fruits,  the  produce  of  the  district,  are  sold  in  the  market. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  niangoe,  in  a green  and  unripe  state  and 
of  poor  quality  ; the  orange,  sweet  lime,  and  citron,  all  excellent ; also, 
during  nearly  the  whole  year,  the  plantain.  In  the  gardens  of 
Europeans,  however,  we  have  a large  number  of  English  vegetables 
cultivated,  with  such  fruits  as  the  grape,  fig,  guava,  apricot,  peach  and 
strawberry,  all  good  of  their  kind. 

Tbees. 

Most  of  the  trees  in  the  Jlielum  tract  have  been  introduced,  though 
many  have  become  naturalised  ; few  indeed  can  be  said  to  be 
native  to  it.  We  will  therefore  in  writing  of  them,  class  them 
under  two  heads. 

1st.  Trees  which  have  been  introduced. 

2nd.  Trees  which  are  native  to  the  district. 
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1st. — Of  trees  that  have  been  introduced  we  have — 

Cordia  Myxa,  “ Budda-lessoora.”  The  large-fruited  Lessoora.  This 
yields  the  large  kind  of  Sebesten.  It  is  a handsome  showy  evergreen 
tree,  with  good-sized  timber,  but  is  only  found  in  gardens. 

Cordia  Intifolia,  “ Lessoora.”  This  tree  yields  the  small  Sebesten, 
which  is  scarcely  used.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  gardens  in 
the  district.  It  has  small  timber,  which  is  not  put  to  any  use  in 
particular. 

Syzigium  Jambolanum,  “ Goulab  Jaman.”  Of  this  there  are  a few 
fine  trees,  generally  near  the  dwellings  of  Fakirs.  There  is  one  tree 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Tilla,  fifteen  feet  in  circumference. 

Parkin sonia  aculeata,  “ Yelaiti  Ivekur." 

Seslmnia  2Egyptiaca,  Pers. 

These  two  latter  exist  as  tree-shrubs : both  are  true  garden  plants 
and  are  extending  their  range  ; both  being  now  occasionally  met  with 
near  villages. 

Bauhinia  variegata,  “ Kochnar.”  A garden  tree,  the  flower  buds  of 
which  are  used  largely  in  curries  and  pickles. 

Morus  alia  and  Morus  laevigata , Wall.  “ Toot,”  are  in  this 
tract  dwarfed  from  want  of  soil  and  moisture,  and  do  not  yield 
timber. 

Melia  Azedarach,  L.  “ Buchyan,”  Persian  Lilac  is  attached  to  all 
villages.  The  timber  is  of  no  use : the  foliage  gives  a good  shade  and 
the  ripe  fruit  is  greedily  seized  upon  by  goats  and  sheep. 

Moringa  pterygosperma,  “ Sohounja,”  or  horse-radish  tree,  in  this 
tract  is  a garden  product ; its  fruit  is  not  used  for  oil  making,  nor 
is  its  timber  applied  to  any  purpose.  It  affords,  however,  a good 
shade. 

Populus  Euphratiea  and  P.  dilatata,  Don.  “ Safaida”  are  both  the 
products  of  the  gardens  of  Europeans. 

Acacia  Serissa,  Koxb.  “ Seriss,”  grows  to  a very  handsome  tree, 
generally  near  European  dwellings. 

Cedrela  Toona,  “ Toon,”  has  been  introduced  but  lately.  It  both 
flowers  and  fruits. 

Bomhax  heptaphyllum , L.,  “ Sembul.” 

Cassia  fistula,  L.  “ Amultas,”  the  Indian  Laburnum  grows  near 
dwellings,  not  common ; produces  good  fruit  and  flowers  generally 
twice  during  the  year. 
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Salix  Babylonica,  frequently  met  with  near  bunees,  tanks,  and  damp 
localities. 

Ficus  religiosa,  “ Pipul,”  and  F.  Indica,  “ Bore,  Burgot,  Banyan 
tree.  Fine  specimens  of  these  are  found  throughout  the  district.  It 
is  a matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  their  origin  here  be  due  to  natural 
causes  or  to  their  having  been  introduced.  If  the  former,  they  must 
be  upon  the  confines  of  their  northern  limits. 

2nd. — Trees  native  to  the  district. 

Cratceva  religiosa,  “ Burna.”  This  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
a common  tree  in  this  tract,  more  especially  upon  the  alluvial  soil  near 
the  river,  where  there  are  still  a number  of  very  large  trees  which  give 
a splendid  shade  and  form  large  timber.  The  fruit  is  used  to  mix 
with  mortar  for  making  a strong  cement. 

Tamarix  Indica,  Gallica,  L.  “ Furas.”  In  this  tract  the  only  trees 
we  have  of  this,  have  been  planted,  but  in  some  other  tracts  we 
find  it  is  prolific.  It  produces  a miserably  poor  brittle  wood,  used 
chiefly  for  the  fire.  This  tree  resembles  a fir  and  indeed  by  most 
people  it  is  generally  mistaken  for  such. 

Acacia  Arabica,  “ Kekur,  Babool.”  Of  this  we  have  two  varieties, 
viz.:  A.  A.  var.  spina,  albida,  and  A.  A.  var.  cypress.  This  latter  is 
the  most  elegant  but  the  least  common  in  this  tract.  They  are  both 
large  handsome  trees  yielding  good  shade,  give  excellent,  useful  timber, 
and  grow  rapidly  and  well,  over  the  whole  district.  Their  wood  is 
used  largely  for  ploughs,  well  wheels  and  tent  pegs  ; their  branches  for 
feeding  sheep,  goats,  camels  and  cattle  in  general,  as  also  for  making 
hedges.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  making  country  spirits, 
besides  yielding  not  unfrequently  a large  supply  of  gum,  “ Gondh.” 

Acacia  modesta,  Wall  “ Phulai.”  In  good  alluvial  soil  and  where 
there  is  drainage  this  becomes  a fine  timber  tree.  Otherwise,  as  where 
it  grows  on  the  hills  and  ravines  of  the  district,  it  is  but  a poor  twisted, 
stunted  shrub,  fit  only  for  firewood,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  excellent  . 
camels,  goats,  &c.  feed  in  Spring  on  its  young  leaves  and  flowers.  Its 
timber  is  very  hard  and  used  greatly  for  wheels,  especially  when  these 
are  to  be  exposed  to  wTetting.  The  heart  wood  becomes  quite  black 
and  is  as  hard  as  iron. 

Dalbergia  Sissoo,  “ Sheslium.”  Of  this,  which  produces  the  most 
valuable  timber,  we  have  but  little,  and  what  trees  there  are,  have 
apparently  been  planted  during  the  rule  of  the  English  Grovernment  in 
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the  Punjaub.  A few  trees,  however,  of  Seikh  times  still  exist  near 
wells,  and  shew  splendid  timber.  The  natives  of  the  district  would 
induce  one  to  believe  that  this  had  formerly  been  a common  tree  and 
that  during  the  Punjaub  campaign  it  had  been  cut  down.  1 believe  it 
has  been  introduced  since  our  conquest  of  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  specimens  near  Tullagung. 

Zizyphus  jujuba,  “ Baer,”  is  a good,  rapid  growing  tree,  produces 
excellent  wood,  highly  valued  by  the  zemindars,  and  requires  no 
care  or  trouble  to  rear ; its  fruit  and  leaves  yield  good  fodder  to  goats, 
sheep,  &c.  and  its  branches  make  excellent  hedges. 

The  “ Baer”  and  the  “ Kekur”  are  the  staple  woods  of  the  whole 
district,  from  which  all  the  woodwork  required  by  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation is  made.  They  spring  up  naturally  from  then-  seeds,  whether 
distributed  by  winds,  men  or  animals.  They  require  no  care  in  their 
youth,  and  both  grow  freely  without  water,  (or  at  least  under  very 
straitened  cirrcumstanees  for  it,)  so  long  as  the}'  have  some  soil  to 
grow  in.  On  stony,  sandy  land  they  do  not  grow,  but  on  clay  they 
spring  up  readily.  At  present  there  are  few  or  no  old  trees  in  the 
Jhelum  tract  and  decidedly  not  many  in  any  of  the  other  tracts ; that 
is  to  say,  trees  fit  for  timber.  This  is  due  solely  to  carelessness  and 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  zemindars  to  substitute  young  trees  for 
those  cut  down  ; hence  there  is  at  present  a scarcity  of  timber,  which 
in  a few  years,  if  the  present  state  of  things  goes  on,  will  end  in  a 
nullity  of  local  produce.  It  appears  to  me  that  Government  should 
take  up  this  subject  in  earnest,  and  only  permit  trees  of  above  a certain 
age  to  be  cut  down,  making  it  an  established  rule,  that  for  every 
tree  cut  down,  a proportionate  number  of  young  trees  be  planted. 
The  greater  the  age  of  the  tree  cut  down,  the  larger  should  Be  the 
number  of  young  trees  required  to  be  substituted  for  that  one  re- 
moved : and  thus,  instead  of  a scarcity  of  timber,  in  a few  years, 
a cheap  supply  of  wood  grown  on  the  locality  would  be  the  result, 
besides  the  benefit  that  would  otherwise  accrue  to.  a country  at  present 
all  but  destitute  of  trees.  In  replacing  trees  cut  down,  it  is  strongly  to 
be  recommended  that  the  Baer  and  Kekur  be  preferred  to  any  others  : 
not  even  excepting  the  Sissoo,  which,  although  a valuable  timber  tree, 
takes  too  long  a time  to  become  useful  and  is  too  tender,  requiring 
too  much  nursing  in  its  youth,  to  be  of  real  paying  benefit.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  Baer  and  Kekur  and  their  non-liability  to  injury 
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from  want  of  carp,  besides  their  great  durability,  more  especially  during 
exposure  to  heat  and  moisture,  are  characters  which  render  them  of 
immense  value  to  the  zemindar,  who  uses  their  wood  lor  ploughs  and 
well-wheels  where  it  is  continuously  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  moisture 
and  dry  heat ; besides  which,  he  gets  a quick  return  for  the  labour  and 
trouble  expended  in  rearing  the  trees,  which  are  grown  on  the  spot 
where  their  wood  is  required  for  consumption.  Thus  he  is  put  to  no 
expense  for  carriage,  while  the  branches  of  both  trees  are  of  great 
value  to  him  for  fences  for  his  fields,  and  the  leaves,  blossom  and  fruit 
as  fodder  for  his  cattle. 

Characteristic  Plants. 

The  characteristic  plants  of  the  Jhelum  tract  may  be  classed  as 
those  met  with — 

1st.  On  the  Islands  and  banks  of  the  river, 

2nd.  On  the  moist  marshy  soil  left  by  the  receding  of  the  river, 

3rd.  In  wells, 

4th.  As  weeds  in  gardens, 

5th.  As  weeds  in  fields. 

6th.  The  remainder  are  met  with  on  roads,  waysides,  fields  aud 
gardens,  in  short  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  locality. 

1st.  The  characteristic  plants  met  with  on  the  islands  and  banks 
of  the  river  Jhelum  are 

Tamarix  dioica,  Itoxb.  Called  in  the  vernacular  generally  “ Pilchee,” 
“ Jhao,”  and  frequently  “Furas”  (the  latter  name,  however,  is  more 
generally  applied  to  the  tree  T.  Indica).  This  with  Saccharmi  spon- 
taneum  covers  the  islands  (balaa’s)  during  the  hot  weather,  with  a 
dense  low  jungle.  Both  are  considered  of  some  value  for  thatching  ; 
the  former  is  also  used  largely  for  all  kinds  of  rough  basket  work. 
From  the  great  abundance  of  both,  and  their  cheapness,  they  are 
used  to  consolidate  the  soil  laid  upon  the  Grand  Trunk  Hoad.  By 
the  end  of  October,  the  islands  are  cleared  completely  of  this  jungle, 
and  nothing  but  the  roots  and  stumps  of  the  plants  are  left,  w hieh 
begin  again  to  send  up  fresh  shoots  in  March  and  April.  The 
fresh  shoots  of  the  latter  are  at  this  time  fed  on  bj'  cattle.  Cattle 
will  not,  however,  feed  on  the  full  grown  grass,  which  is  too  coarse 
and  rough  for  them.  On  some  of  the  Balaa’s,  but  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  on  the  Goojerat  side,  the  Saccharum  Munja  li  Moonj,”  is  to 
be  met  with  in  large  quantities,,  forming  a much  higher  and  thicker 
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jungle  than  that  of  the  S.  spontaneum.  Its  value  is  much  greater, 
being  used  for  rope-making.  The  cause  of  its  high  price  is,  that 
ropes  made  from  it  are  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  moisture 
combined  with  strain,  much  longer  than  any  other  rope  made  from 
materials  as  readily  obtained.  It  is  largely  used  by  boatmen  on  the 
river,  as  well  as  for  the  anchorage  of  the  boats  that  form  the  bridges 
on  most  of  the  Punjaub  rivers.  In  1861,  the  Moonj  harvest  was  a 
failure,  and  in  its  place  large  quantities  of  the  leaves  of  the  Chamcerops 
Pitchiana,  “ Puttha”  from  the  Abtock  district,  were  imported  to  the 
rest  of  the  Punjaub  to  supply  the  bridges  with  moorage  rope.  The 
ropes  are  made  by  steeping  the  leaves  in  water  for  a certain  number 
of  days,  then  tearing  them  into  ribbon-like  strips,  which  are  plaited 
together  upon  the  principle  of  the  watchguard  plait,  and  then  two  or 
three  of  the  plaits  are  twisted  into  one  rope  of  the  required  thickness. 
The  Moonj  is  said  to  bear  a heavier  strain  and  last  longer  than  the 
other,  when  both  are  exposed  to  moisture. 

The  Anatlierum  muricatum  “ Khus  Khus,”  is  met  with  in  some 
quantity,  chiefly  on  the  river’s  bank,  both  cultivated  and  in  a wild  state, 
near  Russool ; also  a few  miles  above  Jelallpore.  It  is  of  value  to  the 
zemindars  who  sell  it  for  being  made  into  tatties,  &c. 

2nd.  The  characteristic  plants  met  with  in  moist  marshy  ground 
left  by  the  receding  of  the  river,  &c.,  are  : — 

Machlys  liemisphcerica , I).  C. 

Mazus  rugosus , Lour. 

Mimulus  gracilis,  R.  Br. 

Veronica  anagallis,  L. 

Polygonum  Persicaria,  L. 

Punic: v aculus,  Roxb. 

Potcntilla  supina. 

Zeuxine  sulcata.  The  only  orchid  obtained  in  the  whole  district 
and  this  only  on  the  banks  of  the  remains  of  an  old  canal  below  the 
Government  garden  at  Jhelum. 

Alisnta  Plantago,  L.  This  flowers  early  in  April,  and  its  presence 
in  this  part  of  the  Jhelum  district,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  river  bring- 
ing down  the  seeds  from  a higher  elevation  ; these  vegetate  in  the 
pools  of  water  left  by  the  receding  of  the  river.  The  seeds  of  the 
Singhara,  Trapa  hispinosa  are  also  brought  down  by  the  river  Hoods 
in  large  quantities,  but  1 have  never  seen  them  vegetate. 
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Potamogeton  crispus,  L. 

J uncus  hufonius , L. 

Fleocliaris  palustris. 

Isolepcs  barbate,  11  Br. 

Scirpus  maritimus. 

Cyperus  rotundas,  L. 

Cypcrus  niveus. 

Cyperus  haspan. 

Itanunculus  sceleratus,  L. 

3rd.  In  the  wells  of  the  district  we  meet  with — 

Adiantum  capillus-Veneris. 

4th.  As  weeds  of  gardens.  Garden  weeds  are  in  much  greater 
variety  than  one  would  at  first  be  apt  to  suppose.  This  is  simply 
due  to  the  presence  of  a moister  and  richer  soil  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Fumaria  parvi/lora. 

Malcolmia  Africania,  II.  Br. 

Sisymbrium  Sophia,  L. 

Sisymbrium  Irio,  L. 

Capsella  bursa-pastoris,  R.  Br. 

Lepidium  sativum,  L.  ? 

Goldbachia  Icevigata,  IX  C. 

Oligomeris  glaucescens,  Camb. 

Viola  tricolor,  Cult.  ? 

Silene  conica. 

Silene  rubella,  L. 

Arenaria  serpylli folia,  L. 

Portulaca  oleracea. 

Medicago  denticulata. 

Trigonella  incisa. 

Indigofera  Senegalensis,  D.  C. 

Vicia  sativa,  L.  and  other  species. 

Centaurea  cyanus,  L. 

Anchusa  hispida , Forsk, 

Nonnea  Pulla,  D.  C. 

Antirrhinum  orontiwm,  L. 

Veronica  agrestis , L. 
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5th.  The  characteristic  plants  met  with  as  weeds  in  fields. 

Early  in  March  Oxalis  corniculata,  Anagallis  arvensis,  Lathyrus 
aphaca,  L.,  and  Asphodelus  fistulosus  an?  seen  springing  up  in  im- 
mense quantities  over  the  whole  of  the  fields,  along  with  the  spring 
crops.  The  former  are  not  very  injurious,  and  hence  are  not  weeded 
out,  but  the  last  if  allowed  to  proceed  in  its  growth  would  undoubtedly 
choke,  at  all  events,  wheat  and  barley.  In  some  fields  that  have  been 
sown  late  and  in  which  none  of  the  corn  crop  is  as  yet  up,  the 
Asphodelus  at  a very  little  distance  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  the 
corn  crop.  This  therefore,  when  it  is  large  enough  to  be  grasped  by 
the  fingers,  is  carefully  weeded  out  from  the  cultivated  ground. 

Sesbania  aculeata  is  very  common  throughout  the  fields,  and  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  it  may  be  seer,  overtopping  the 
Bajree  or  other  autumnal  crops. 

Celosia  argentea,  L.  grows  amongst  the  Bajree  and  Jo  war,  and  is 
found  as  a weed  from  a few  inches  in  height  to  a shrub  of  fully  seven 
feet,  covered  with  a profusion  of  lovely  pink  flowers.  The  natives, 
upon  cutting  down  the  crop,  curiously  enough  always  seem  to  leave 
the  plants  of  this,  which  remain  conspicuous  over  the  reaped  fields. 

Baliospermnm  polgandrum.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  shrubs  to  eradicate,  from  the  large  quantity  of  seeds  that 
one  plant  bears,  and  its  readiness  to  germinate.  It  is  not  very 
noticeable  until  the  autumnal  crop  is  cut:  Immediately  after  this, 

the  plant  rapidly  produces  a dark  green  foliage  with  flower  and  fruit, 
assuming  the  characteristics  of  a shrub.  It  occupies  a belt  of  land 
half  way  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  llatian  range  of  hills,  from 
which  it  does  not  seem  to  deviate. 

6th.  Characteristic  plants,  met  with  on  roads,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Calotropis  procera,  K.  Br.,  “ Ak  Madar.”  This  is  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  district,  from  the  sandy  wastes  to  the  most  cultivated 
soil,  from  the  plains  of  the  Jhelum  to  the  heights  of  the  salt  range 
and  M t.  Tilla.  It  is  a rank  weed,  but  being  easily  eradicated,  docs  not 
give  the  cultivator  much  trouble,  except  on  the  edges  of  the  fields, 
where  carelessness  permits  of  its  growth. 

Adlialoda  vasica,  Nees,  “ Bansa  and  Bakoor.”  This  also  is  a 
disagreeable  neighbour  to  cultivation,  but  is  easily  kept  at  a proper 
distance.  It  is  to  be  found  at  an  altitude  of  from  700  to  3,200  ft. 
and  on  the  llatian  range  of  bills  forms  a belt  Of  vegetation  pecn- 
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liar  to  the  boulders  that  form  a portion  of  that  range.  In  the  ra- 
vine country  it  grows  as  a large  spreading  bush. 

Peganum  Harmala , “ Ilurmool,”  forms  a thick  dense  bush  about  a 
foot  in  height  and  although  met  with  on  the  low  ranges  of  bills,  &c., 
it  is  not  so  nourishing  as  in  the  plains,  round  the  edges  of  fields  and 
on  roadsides. 

Tephrosia  purpurea , Pers.  covers  the  plain  country  wherever  it  is 
allowed  to  grow,  and  exists  as  a rank  weed  especially  where  there  is 
no  vegetation  of  higher  growth  than  itself : it  is  easily  choked, 
but  where  grass  like  the  Doob  and  similar  creeping  plants,  with 
Pimpinella  crinita,  Boiss,  and  Trichogyne  caulijlora,  D.  C.  cover  the 
soil,  as  on  the  parade  ground,  the  plant  quickly  spreads  itself  in  great 
luxuriance. 

Tribulus  terrestris,  is  met  with,  creeping  close  to  the  ground  in  great 
quantity  over  the  whole  district,  with  Malva  parviflora,  L. 

Centaurea  calcitrapa,  L. 

Microrhynch  us  nudicaul is. 

Doerhaavia  diffusa,  L. 

Convolvulus  arvensis,  L. 

Convolvulus  pluricaulis,  Choisy. 

Heliotropium  undulatum,  Valil. 

ILcliotropium  Europceum,  L. 

Solanum  Jacqiiini  Willd  “ Kuthelee  Kunth.” 

Withania  somnifera,  Dun. 

Clienopodium  album,  L. 

Crozophora  tinctoria,  Juss. 

Lathyrus  aphaca,  L. 

Alysicarpus  nummularifolius,  D.  C. 

Alhagi  maurorum. 

Nomismia  aurea,  W.  & A. 

Xanthium  strumania,  L. 

Artemisia  scoparia,  W.  & K, 

Echinops  ecliinatus,  Roxb. 

Ipomcea  sessiliflora,  Roth. 

Trichodesma  Indica , R.  Br. 

Solanum  nigrum,  L. 

Criesc.kia  linearifolia,  Moq. 

Euphorbia  dracunculoides,  Lam. 
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Viola  cinerea,  Boiss. 

Polycarpcea  corymbosa,  Lam. 

Herbage  for  Cattle. 

Of  grass  especially  cultivated  or  allowed  to  grow  for  the  purposes 
of  pasturage,  there  is  none  in  the  Jhelum  tract,  for  all  land 
capable  of  producing  grass  is  at  once  placed  under  some  kind  of 
corn  crop.  All  kinds  of  cattle  are  chiefly  sent  to  feed  upon  the 
low  hill  ranges,  or  upon  certain  tracts  of  land  covered  with  the 
Baer,  (from  a low  thorny  shrub  to  a tree  of  good  size,  Ziziplius 
nummularia,  Mulla,  and  Z.  jujuba)  the  cattle  feeding  on  the  leaves 
and  fruit.  Of  such  Baer  jungles  there  are  several  in  the  Jhelum 
tract,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  Baer,  but  also  partly  of  the  “ Kureel” 
and  “ Bakoor,”  with  an  occasional  “ Kekur”  and  perhaps  rarely  a few 
bushes  of  the  Orewia  betulifolia.  Camels  manage  to  pick  up  their 
fodder,  (which  must  necessarily  chiefly  consist  of  the  Saccharum 
spontaneum,)  from  the  islands  on  the  river.  This,  however,  except 
in  a young  state,  seems  to  be  too  hard  a grass  for  cattle  generally. 
Green  corn  is  even  cut  for  horse  fodder,  and  should  a cavalry  regiment 
be  stationed  at  Jhelum,  the  grass-cutters  of  the  regiment  have  to 
go  down  the  river  as  far  as  Russool,  (which  is  situated  fifteen  miles 
further  down,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,)  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  grass. 

The  grass-cutters  of  the  usual  inhabitants  get  what  grass  they  can 
along  the  roadsides,  between  the  edges  of  fields,  or  footpaths,  &c.  and 
that  which  is  chiefly  collected  is  the  Doob,  Cynadon  Dactylon , Pers. 

Pennisetum  cinchroides. 

Aristida  depressa,  Betz. 

Digitaria  sanguinalis. 

Panicum  Petiverii,  Trin. 

Panicmi  procumbens,  Nees. 

Panicum  anti  dot  ale,  Betz. 

Aristida  murina,  Cav. 

Lapp  ago  b [flora. 

Pragrostis  Poceoides,  Beauv. 

Dactgloctenium  ZEgyptiacum. 

Koeleria  phleoides,  Pers.  This  may  be  called  the  cold  weather  grass, 
as  it  flowers  as  early  as  February,  and  if  cultivated,  might  be  of  great 
use  as  fodder  during  the  cold  weather  months. 
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Many  other  grasses  arc  met  with,  but  the  above  are  the  only  kinds 
found  generally  in  the  tract.  The  others  in  damp  and  shaded 
localities,  exist  rather  as  botanic  specimens  than  as  herbage  for  cattle. 

7th.  Of  Parasitical  plants,  the  only  one  met  with  as  yet,  has  been 
Cuscuta  rejlexa,  “ Akas-l«?l,”  which  is  in  this  tract  supported  by  the 
“ Baer,”  on  Mt.  Tilla  by  the  “ Bakoor,”  and  at  Choya-siden-sha  by 
the  “ Angeer.”  ( Ficus  caricoiJes,  Box.) 

Tiie  Tract  of  the  low  Hill  ranges. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  Bukrala,  liatian,  Surafur  and 
Kharian  ranges  of  hills.  Their  geology,  physical  characteristics  and 
vegetation  are  similar,  and  their  average  height  may  be  considered 
to  be  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Mori  Peak,  the 
highest  of  the  Kharian  range,  is  1,400  feet,  and  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  that  range.  Mt.  Tilla  the  most  westerly  of  the  Ratian  range, 
is  3,200  feet.  The  botany  of  the  latter,  will,  however,  be  considered 
by  itself  hereafter. 

These  hills  are  more  or  less  covered  with  a jungle  of  low  trees  and 
shrubs,  besides  a few  grasses  and  other  herbs.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, they  present  a barren  aspect,  being  covered  with  a dried- 
up  clay  and  stony  soil,  lying  chiefly  upon  sandstone,  but  here  and 
there  upon  boulders,  and  broken  up  extensively  by  deep  ravines  with 
sandy  bottoms.  However,  in  some  little  solitary  shaded  nooks,  where 
loamy  soil  has  accumulated,  and  where  there  is  moisture  from  some 
spring,  we  come  upon  a herbage  of  a luxuriance  only  to  be  met  with 
in  a tropical  climate. 

The  vegetation  upon  these  hills  affords  pasturage  for  immense 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  chiefly,  but  also  of  many  camels  and 
cattle,  which  feed  upon  the  blossoms  and  tender  shoots  of  the  shrubs 
rather  than  upon  the  grass,  the  latter  being  very  scarce  in  proportion 
to  the  former. 

This  jungle,  besides  yielding  fodder  for  the  cattle,  supplies  the  main 
part  of  the  firewood  for  the  surrounding  population. 

The  chief  sources  of  firewood  in  the  Jhelum  tract,  are — 

1st.  Wood  obtained  from  the  river  Jhelum  by  women  wading 
into  its  shallows,  and  picking  up  the  wood  that  has  been  brought 
down  from  the  hills,  but  which  is  so  dense  with  the  amount  of 
water  that  it  contains,  that  it  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  women 
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wade  out  in  large  numbers  at  a time,  and  feeling  with  their  toes  for 
the  bits  of  wood,  pick  them  up  and  raise  them  with  their  toes.  The 
wood  is  then  placed  in  baskets  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  This 
is  the  cheapest  kind  of  firewood. 

2nd.  The  large  roots  of  trees  chiefly  of  the  “ Cheer,”  Pinus 
longifolia,  carried  down  with  the  floods  of  the  river,  but  not  soaked 
with  water. 

3rd.  That  obtained  from  the  jungles  on  the  low  ranges  of  hills. 

The  jungle  of  the  low  ranges  of  hills  is  made  up  of — 

Stunted  shrubs  of  the  Acacia  modesta , Wall.  “ Phulai.”  Capparis 
aphylla,  “ Ivureel.”  Carissa  diffusa , Roxb.  “ Karounda.”  Sageretia 
Bran drethianaf  “ Kohare.”  Gymnosporia  spinosa,  “ Putaker.”  JEhere- 
tia  aspera,  “ Chumroor”  and  “ Kookhun.” 

Greivia  bctulifolia. 

Cocculus  leceba. 

Periploca  aphylla. 

Asparagus,  several  species. 

Taverniera  nummular ea,  D.  C. 

Dodoncea  Burmanniana. 

These  constitute  the  main  part  of  it,  but  in  some  portions  it  may 
be  made  up  of  the  Zizyphus  jujuba  and  Acacia  Arabica,  both  very 
stunted,  with  Adhatoda  vasica,  Nees,  and  the  “ Dhak,”  Butea  frondo- 
sa,  the  last  chiefly  in  broken  ground,  where  also  we  meet  with  Tecoma 
undulata,  “ Loora.”  On  the  higher  localities  on  the  ridges  of  Mt.  Tilla, 
we  may  pick  up  shrubs  of  Olea  Europea,  Cow. 

The  under-shrubs  and  herbs  growing  with  the  above  jungle  arc ; 

Salvia  pumila,  Benth.  which  in  many  places  covers  the  ground  like 
a grass  and  is  much  sought  after  by  sheep. 

Boucerosia  aucheri,  “ Choonya,”  a very  characteristic  plant,  spring- 
ing up  from  the  roots  and  among  the  stems  of  the  larger  shrubs. 
The  natives  collect  it  and  use  it  largely  as  a bitter  tonic. 

Solanum  gracilipes,  Jacq. 

Linaria  ramosissivia,  Wall. 

Commclyna  communis,  L. 

Commelyna  Bengalcnsis,  L. 

Polygala  arvensis,  Willd. 

* Rageretia  Bran&i-cthiana,  called  after  Arthur  Erandrctb.  Esq.,  Bengal 
Civil  Service. 
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Polygala  Vahliana,  D.  C. 

Astragalus  multi  ceps,  Wall. 

Pupalea  lappacca,  I).  C. 

Dipteracantli  us  prostratus,  Necs. 

AErua  javanica,  Juss. 

Pallota  limbata,  Benth. 

Allium  rubellum,  Bieb. 

Cleome  linearis,  Stocks. 

Abutilon  Indicum. 

Siila  rliombijolia,  L. 

Triumfetfa  angulata,  Lam. 

Besides  the  above,  we  have  several  grasses : — 

Cynodon  dactglon,  “ Doob.” 

Melanoccnchris  Eoglcana,  Necs. 

Pc n n i set u m Cinch ro i dcs. 

Aristida  dep  essa,  Retz. 

Eragrostis  Cgncsuroides. 

Dactyloctenium  AEgyptiacum. 

In  some  ravines  Saccharum  Munja  and  S.  spontaneum  and  not  un- 
commonly also  Nerium  odorum  are  to  be  met  with.  The  last  plant 
is,  however,  more  common  where  these  ravines  open  out  into  the 
nullahs.  It  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  its  whole 
course  from  the  fort  of  Mungla  to  Shapore,  but  seems  to  prefer 
the  hills,  as  no  sooner  does  one  get  into  the  hilly  country  above 
Mungla,  than  it  is  met  with  in  large  quantities  on  the  river  bank. 

Except  during  the  rainy  season,  water  is  not  obtainable  in  these  low 
ranges  of  hills,  unless  it  be  from  Bunnees,  which  are  reservoirs  of 
water  formed  more  or  less  artificially  in  connection  with  springs.  To 
these  all  the  cattle  are  brought  from  miles  round,  as  the  Bunnees  are 
few  in  number  and  generally  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  tract  always  use  their  water  in  preference  to 
any  other.  In  nearly  all  these  Bunnees  we  have  a form  of  aquatic 
vegetation  peculiar  to  them.  In  those  of  some  depth  we  have 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  the  fruit  of  which  is  greatly  relished  by 
the  natives.  In  most  of  them,  we  have  Nympheea  ccerulea , alba  ? 
and pubescens,  with  Polygonum  barbatum,  L.  and  Persicaria,  besides — 
Sagittaria  cordifolia,  Roxb. 

Marsilea  quadrifolia. 
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Potamogeton  crispus,  L. 

Juncus  bufonius,  L. 

Celsia  Coromandeliana,  Vahl. 

Puinex  acutus. 

In  their  vicinity,  the  vegetation  is  usually  of  much  greater  luxuri- 
ance than  that  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Tract  of  Ravines. 

This  constitutes  that  portion  of  the  country  between  the  Ratian 
and  Bukrala  ranges  ; as  also  that  to  the  north  of  the  Bukrala  and  Salt 
ranges.  It  consists  of  plain  ground  broken  here  and  there  by  low 
elevations,  and  cut  up  in  every  direction  by  ravines.  The  average  alti- 
tude of  these  plains  about  Chuckowal  and  Tullagung  is  1000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Their  geological  formation  is  chiefly  tertiary  mio- 
cene,  with  little  or  no  surface  soil.  The  vegetation  is  much  poorer  than 
that  met  with  in  the  Jhelum  tract.  The  agricultural  products  are 
chiefly  Bajree  and  Jowar,  which  are  usually  very  fine,  bearing  heavy 
crops  if  there  has  been  a good  rainy  season.  Wheat  is  poor,  and  cotton 
also,  except  where  cultivated  in  the  courses  of  the  nullahs  or  ravines  in 
which  alluvium  has  been  deposited : the  small  garden  plots,  for  they 
appear  little  or  nothing  more,  are  then  watered  from  wells  sunk  at 
a little  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  nullah  : this  kind  of  culti- 
vation is  well  illustrated,  at  Doomun  ; where  seven  or  eight  wells, 
with  their  garden  plots  of  cotton  and  tobacco  are  seen,  on  the 
margin  of  the  nullah  at  the  base  of  the  fortress.  Except  near  wells 
or  bunnees  or  tanks,  trees  other  than  the  Baer  and  Kekur  are  scarcely 
to  be  met  with,  and  these  are  uncommon.  From  Chuckowal  west- 
wards, large  and  fine  crops  of  gram,  Cicer  arietinum,  with  varieties  of 
Phaseolus  are  raised,  this  country  supplying  much  of  the  gram  to  the 
rest  of  the  Punjaub. 

To  the  west  of  Chuckowal  the  land  spreads  out  into  much  more 
extensive  plains,  and  is  much  less  cut  up  by  small  ravines  than  that 
to  the  east  of  it,  although  traversed  by  many  large  nullahs,  upon  the 
banks  of  which  good  fodder  is  obtainable,  and  where  we  find  the  Dal- 
bergia  Sissoo,  Sheslmvn,  growing  in  its  natural  soil  and  producing  tim- 
ber by  no  means  to  be  despised  : especially  near  Tullagung. 

Herbage  is  not  procurable  for  cattle  except  on  the  low  ranges  of 
hills,  and  in  the  ravines  that  run  through  this  tract,  or  on  the  banks 
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of  the  nullahs  already  spoken  of,  where  Saccharum  spout aneum  is  fre- 
quently to  he  found  growing  in  great  luxuriance,  vying  with  Nerium 
odorum. 

During  the  hot  weather  the  cattle  of  the  zemindars  suffer  greatly 
from  the  want  of  good  water,  and  their  owners  have  recourse  to  build- 
ing mud  tanks  for  collecting  water  during  the  rains  : to  these,  as 
Flemming  says,  “ Men  and  animals  go  for  drink  indiscriminately.” 
Tanks  not  fed  by  springs  have,  apparently  for  this  reason,  no  vegeta- 
tion in  them,  unless  it  be  species  of  Bislia. 

The  uncultivated  land  of  this  tract  has  a vegetation  very  similar 
to  that  described  as  existing  upon  the  low  range  of  hills  ; with  this 
exception,  that  in  the  ravines  and  beds  of  nullahs,  we  meet  with  the 
“ Dliak”  Butea  frondosa,  in  much  greater  quantity,  in  some  spots 
even  constituting  a jungle,  as  at  Booroo  jungle  on  the  Bukrala  nullah. 

The  piece  of  land,  however,  on  which  this  jungle  grew,  has  been  to 
a great  extent,  reclaimed.  Near  Tullagung  are  hedges  of  the  Cactus 
Indica  growing  in  great  luxuriance. 

The  Colocynth,  Cucumis  Colocynthis,  “ Indraun,”  covers  the  hard 
sun-baked  ground  throughout  the  whole  of  the  hot  weather  : Limeum 
Indicim  is  very  common. 

The  Jelalepore  Tract 

Constitutes  that  portion  of  the  district  that  lies  between  the  river 
Jhelum  and  the  Salt  range,  from  where  the  Surafur  hills  come  down 
upon  the  river,  to  the  town  of  Pind-dadun-Khan.  This  tract  con- 
sists of  an  extensive  plain,  spreading  from  the  base  of  the  salt  hills 
to  the  river,  with  but  a very  slight  incline  towards  the  latter.  The 
plain  consists  of  a rich  alluvial  deposit,  except  at  the  base  of  the  hills, 
where  it  is  made  up  of  a mass  of  boulders,  shingle  and  debris. 
Interspersed  throughout  it  are  tracts  of  soil  impregnated  largely 
with  saline  matters : the  last  increasing  in  amount  as  we  approach 
Pind-dadun-Khan.  In  some  places  torrents  from  a higher  level  than 
that  of  the  salt,  deposit  loam  upon  certain  lands  close  under  the  salt 
range,  making  them  the  richest  in  the  whole  district.  To  facilitate 
the  deposition  of  the  loam,  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
off  by  rains  after  its  deposit,  ridges  of  earth  of  about  eighteen  inches 
in  height  are  thrown  up  round  the  fields. 

Over  this  tract  wells  are  very  plentiful,  with  a large  supply  of  water 
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at  a little  depth,  but  the  water  except  in  close  proximity  to  the  river 
is  saline,  and  decidedly  more  so  the  further  west  we  go. 

Where  the  well  water  is  not  greatly  charged  with  saline  matter,  it  is 
largely  used  for  irrigation,  and  where  the  river  presents  a high  bank 
its  water  is  also  raised  for  the  same  purpose.  At  Baghanwalla  a small 
stream  from  the  hills  is  nearly  used  up  for  irrigation. 

The  chief  crops  irrigated  are, — sugar-cane,  rape  and  cotton. 

The  crops  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Jhelum  tract,  but  the  cotton 
on  the  whole,  is  very  much  finer  and  the  produce  much  greater. 

Sugar-cane  is  cultivated  as  a field  product  and  is  of  fine  quality. 

Rape  “ Surson.”  Of  this,  large  quantities  are  cultivated  and  ex- 
ported, as  also  of  Til,  Sesamum  Indicum. 

Rice  is  occasionally  raised  on  the  islands  on  the  river  and  on  land 
that  is  frequently  flooded. 

Indigo  is  occasionally  grown  and  brought  into  the  market. 

Of  Trees,  the  “ Kekur,”  and  in  greater  numbers,  its  variety  the 
cypress,  grow  in  much  greater  luxuriance  than  elsewhere,  as  also  do 
the  “ Bore”  and  Pipul,  Ficus  Indica  and  F.  religiosa.  In  this  tract 
we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  Salvadora  oleoides,  “ Pelu.”  It  is 
confined,  however,  in  the  most  easterly  part  of  this  tract,  to  the  imme- 
diate base  of  the  hills. 

Also  close  to  the  base  of  the  Hills,  growing  in  its  natural  state,  as 
well  as  introduced  into  some  of  the  fields  near  Jelallpore,  we  have 
Moringa  pterygosperma , Sohounja. 

The  barren  soil  alluded  to  as  occurring  amidst  the  cultivated 
land,  is  covered  with  a low,  shrubby  jungle  consisting  of  Caroxglon 
fcetidum,  Moq,  Anabasis  multijlora,  Moq,  Suceda  fruticosa,  L.,  the 
first  of  which  chiefly  alone,  but  not  unfrequently  with  the  two  latter, 
is  largely  burnt  to  yield  Sugee-muttee,  a coarse  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potash.  In  this  tract,  however,  but  little  is  made  in  proportion  to 
that  produced  in  the  tract  we  shall  next  speak  of,  or  that  of  the 
district  of  Shapore.  Except  near  the  river’s  bank  we  have  scarcely 
any  of  the  grasses  met  with  in  the  Jhelum  tract,  their  place  being  now 
occupied  by  AEluropus  repens,  and  Cressa  eretioa. 

At  Pind-dadun-klian  which  may  be  considered  the  end  of  the 
Jelallpore  tract,  we  have  very  rich  alluvial  soil  supporting  some  fine 
trees  of  Tamarindus  Indica  “ lmlce  Umlai.” 
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Syzygium  Jambolanum,  “Jainan.” 

Fhyllantkus  Emblica,  “ 1 low  la — Aowla.” 

Feronia  elephantum,  “ Khair,”  which  bears  fruit. 

Mangofcra  Indica,  Mango,  highly  cultivated  in  some  of  the  gardens. 

Fhoenix  dactylifera,  “ Klmjjoor,”  which,  although  we  meet  with 
occasional  specimens  on  the  river’s  bank  between  Jhelum  and  this 
place,  only  here  occurs  as  naturalised,  producing  fruit  in  some  quantity, 
and  tolerable  in  quality. 

Guilanilina  Bonducclla,  “ Kut-karounja,”  apparently  naturalised,  is 
found  in  profusion  near  gardens. 

Besides  the  trees  mentioned,  we  have  all  the  others  enumerated 
as  occurring  in  the  Jhelum  tract,  and  all,  without  exception,  having 
a far  finer  appearance : this  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  the  alluvial  soil,  with  a sufficiency  of  moisture. 

From  this  point  passing  westwards  we  enter  upon  the  tract  of  the 
salt  plains,  viz.  the  plains  that  lie  between  the  river  and  the  salt  range 
to  the  west  of  Pind-dadun-khan  for  about  30  to  40  miles,  that  being 
about  the  extent  of  the  Jhelum  district. 

Tbact  of  the  Salt  Plains. 

In  this  division  we  have  a tract  of  country  all  but  a dead  level,  and 
in  which  the  cultivation  is  restricted  mainly  to  the  margin  of  the  river, 
the  remainder  being  near  the  base  of  the  hills,  while  between  the  two, 
the  land  is  a jungly  waste,  owing  to  the  excessive  impregnation  of  the 
soil  with  saline  matter.  Through  the  whole  tract,  except  close  to  the 
river’s  bank,  the  well  water  is  so  bad,  that  for  water  for  their  own 
use  and  for  their  cattle,  the  inhabitants  are  dependant  on  that  collected 
in  mud  tanks ; and  for  the  watering  of  their  crops  on  rain  ; except 
where,  as  at  Keutha,  a stream  of  fresh  water  comes  down  from  the 
hills ; and  in  that  case  it  is  necessarily  used  for  irrigation.  Hence 
a poor  and  scanty  crop  of  Bajree  and  Jo  war  with  a little  cotton 
may  be  considered  the  chief  products  of  this  tract.  Along  (he  banks 
of  the  river,  however,  wheat  and  barley,  with  the  above,  and  the  oil- 
seeds are  largely  cultivated,  and  yield  good  crops. 

On  alluvial  soil,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  where  cultivation 
is  carried  on,  the  Cypress  variety  of  the  Kekur,  the  Baer  and  the  Date- 
palm  may  be  considered  the  characteristic  trees. 

On  the  land  incapable  of  cultivation  wo  have  a jungle  consisting  of 
stunted  trees,  bushes  and  shrubs,  viz. — 
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Tamarix  Indica,  “Furas.” 

Salvadora  oleoides,  “ Pelu.” 

Prosopis  spicigera,  “ Jand.” 

Acacia  modesta,  “ Phulai.” 

Capparis  apliylla,  “ Kureel,”  with  Acacia  Arabica  anti  its  variety 
Cupressus. 

Suceda  fruticosa,  L. 

Anabasis  multiflora,  Moq. 

j Farsetia  Jacquemontii,  Hf  and  T. 

Saccharum  spontaneum  with  Aeluropus  repens. 

Immense  herds  of  cattle  are  pastured  in  this  jungle,  and  their  fodder 
seems  to  consist  of  the  abovementioned  shrubs  and  bushes  more  than  of 
either  of  the  grasses  : the  former  when  in  full  growth  being  apparently 
too  hard  for  them,  while  the  latter  only  springs  up  in  any  quantity 
during  the  rains,  or  as  long  as  moisture  lasts  in  the  soil. 

During  the  month  of  May  and  when  the  fruit  of  the  “ Pelu”  is  be- 
coming ripe,  whole  villages  of  people  go  out  and  stop  in  the  jungles, 
living  solely  upon  it.  This  occurs  more  especially  in  the  Shapore 
district,  where  a much  greater  extent  of  the  jungle  exists  which  is 
there  called  the  Baer.  Men  and  animals  suffer  in  these  jungles  ex- 
tremely from  the  want  of  good  water,  for  what  they  drink  is  solely 
that  collected  from  falls  of  rain. 

The  fruit  of  the  “Jand”  Prosopis  spicigera  is  largely  used  by  the 
natives  as  a vegetable  diet,  especially  before  it  reaches  maturity, 
and  is  considered  highly  nutritious. 

From  the  “ Furas,”  Tamar ix  Indica . both  galls  and  manna  arc  said 
to  be  obtained ; the  galls  are  very  poor ; of  the  manna  none  was  met 
with  by  myself  on  this  tree. 

Where  the  gorges  of  the  salt  range  open  out  from  the  hills  into 
the  plains,  and  shingle,  sand  and  a little  soil  with  a large  amount  of 
saline  deposit,  occupy  the  intervals  between  the  boulders,  we  come  upon 
liliazya  stricta,  I)eca,  forming  a shrubby  jungle  in  itself.  It  spreads 
also  beyond,  to  soil  that  is  capable  of  producing  other  plants. 

On  the  beds  of  the  saline  streams  that  make  their  exit  through 
these  gorges,  Pumex  vesicarius  grows  in  great  abundance. 

From  the  gorges  just  mentioned,  we  naturally  enough  pass  on  to 
the  salt  range,  of  which  we  will  now  treat. 
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Hills  op  the  Salt  Range. 

In  ascending  through  the  gorges,  on  the  red  marl  of  the  salt 
strata,  we  meet  with  two  species  (undescribed)  of  Pluchea  growing  in 
great  magnificence  and  presenting  the  characters  of  tree  shrubs.  These 
are  particularly  characteristic  plants  of  the  marl. 

As  we  rise  still  higher,  passing  above  the  salt  strata,  we  come  upon 
the  “ Pupper,”  Buxus  sempervirens , occurring  in  great  quantity,  more 
particularly  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  at  Keutha,  and  producing  wood 
of  good  quality  which,  however,  is  not  used  for  any  particular  purpose 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  branches  are,  however,  largely  used  for 
thatching,  for  which  purpose  the  durability  of  the  leaves  renders 
them  well  fitted. 

On  the  summit  of  the  range,  which  averages  2000  feet  above 
the  plains  on  the  south,  we  come  upon  a jungle  very  similar  to  that 
existing  on  the  low  ranges  of  hills,  but  consisting  largely  of  the  Olive, 
Cow.  with  Prosopis  spicigera  and  an  occasional  Acacia  Pburnea,  in 
addition  to  the  plants  common  in  the  latter.  There  is,  however,  none 
of  the  A.  Arabica.  Besides  these,  characteristic  of  the  range,  we  have 
Dodoncea  Burmaniana  in  great  quantity. 

ForsJcjlea  tenacissima. 

Astragalus  Icuco-cephalus,  Benth. 

Barleria  crista/a. 

Lindenbergia  polgantha,  Boyle,  with  Allium  rubellum  and  several 
species  of  Asparagus,  viz.,  raceviosus,  curillus,  Ac. 

On  the  southern  aspect  of  the  range,  from  its  base  to  its  top,  pass- 
ing up  the  gorges,  we  have  Salvadora  oleoides  forming  a large  por- 
tion of  the  jungle.  But  the  moment  we  rise  to  the  actual  summit, 
and  bend  our  way  northwards,  not  a single  plant  of  it  is  to  be  seen,  its 
distribution  being  limited  to  the  west  of  the  Surafur  hills  and  the 
south  of  the  salt  range. 

These  jungles  supply  large  quantities  of  fire-woocl  but  no  timber 
whatever. 

The  Plains  on  the  Salt  Range. 

These  are  alluvial  plains  occurring  interspersed  throughout  the 
hills,  many  of  them  consisting  of  a limestone  formation,  and  having 
occasionally  streams  of  fresh  water  running  through  them.  These 
streams  in  general  make  for  the  river  Jhelum,  and  entering  the  salt 
strata,  become  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  which  they  deposit  on 
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the  salt  plains  beyond.  Through  these  they  are  not  able  to  cut  their 
way,  hut  are  absorbed  by  the  soil  long  before  they  reach  the  river, 
and  thus  instead  of  aiding  in  its  irrigation,  render  it  incapable  of 
producing  a vegetation  useful  to  man. 

The  plains  upon  the  salt  range  yield  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley,  especially  the  former,  as  also  all  the  other  crops  of  the  Jhelum 
tract,  except  sugar-cane.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  in  the  fields, 
as  at  Kulakahar  and  Choya-siden-sha,  opium  largely  cultivated,  as  also 
the  rose  ; from  the  latter  an  immense  quautity  of  rose  water  is  distilled, 
its  manufacture  being  lucrative. 

Irrigation  is  not  common,  but  where  streams  supply  water,  the 
cultivation  is  laid  out  in  terraces,  walled  round,  to  aid  in  a 
free  distribution  of  water  and  to  prevent  the  washing  away  of 
the  soil. 

Where  these  streams  do  not  exist,  water  is  scarce,  wells  being 
sunk  generally  through  rock  and  to  some  depth.  Hence  the  fields 
are  solely  dependant  upon  rain,  and  should  a dry  season  occur,  a com- 
plete failure  of  the  crops  is  inevitable. 

On  the  alluvial  soil  borderiug  the  streams  above  mentioned,  we 
have  Morus  alia,  forming  fine  timber,  especially  at  Kulakahar;  also 
Rhus  integerrma,  Wall.  ; “ Kuker*”  in  great  magnificence  both  at  the 
last  place  and  at  Choya ; as  also  Acacia  modesta , “ Phulai,”  at- 
taining its  greatest  girth,  with  Vitis  vinifera  (naturalised)  trail b -d 
to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees.  The  Sissoo  is  rare,  although  the 
largest  tree  of  the  sort  I have  ever  seen,  is  at  Kutas. 

Besides  the  above — 

Salix  Rabglonica. 

Zizyphus  vulgaris,  “ Jujuba.” 

Ficus  Inclica  and  religiose  with  Melia  Azaderach  are  common. 

As  shrubs  on  the  hilly  ground,  we  have  generally  those  met  with 
on  the  low  range  of  hills,  mixed,  however,  largely  .with  the  Olive  and 
Dodoncea,  and  not  unfrequently  Gardinia  tetrasperma,  ltoxb. 

As  weeds  in  the  fields,  the  most  characteristic  are  — 

Salvia  Moorcroftiana , Wall.  “ Ivalather,”  met  with  over  all  the 
fields. 


* Called  also  Knker-singa,  because  of  tlio  hom-likc  protuberances  that  are 
developed  upon  its  branches. 
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Edwardsia,  new*  sp.  “ Koon,"  said  to  be  poisonous  to  cows — in 
great  quantity  at  Choya. 

Eremostachys  Vicargi,  Benth.  not  common. 

Oypsophila  Vaccaria,  L.  is  very  common  in  the  corn-fields  at  tins 
elevation,  growing  along  with  the  corn-crop. 

Lithospennum  ar cense. 

Esoralea  corylifolia , L. 

Gnaphalium  luteo-alhum. 

Avena  fatua,  L. 

Lepidium  dr  aha. 

Neslia  paniculata. 

Alhagi  Maurorum. 

In  moist  damp  soil  near  fresh  water,  we  have — 

llerpestis  monniera. 

Stachys  parvijlora,  Benth. 

Samolus  Valera ndi,  L. 

Cyperus  mucronatus,  Roth. 

Apium  graveolens,  L.  with 

Cynodon  dactylon,  in  great  profusion. 

Some  fine  grazing  for  cattle  is  to  he  had  along  most  of  the  fresh 
water  streams. 

Mount  Tilla. 

The  most  westerly  of  the  liatian  range  of  hills,  is  situated  17  miles 
due  west  from  the  town  of  Jhelum.  Its  height  is  3,277  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  On  its  Eastern  and  Southern  aspects  it  presents  a 
scarped  face  with  a direct  ascent  of  nearly  1500  feet.  The  usual 
route  to  its  summit  is  by  the  western  side  from  near  the  village  of 
Bagree. 

It  is  covered  with  a low  shrubby  jungle  at  its  base,  corresponding 
to  that  met  with  on  the  low  ranges  of  hills,  but  as  we  ascend  to  about 
1,200  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  vegetation  gradually  assumes  a 
character  not  lound  in  any  other  paid;  of  the  district,  and  in  no  way 
analagous  to  that  at  a similar  height  in  the  salt  range.  This  is  owing 
to  the  total  absence  of  the  salt  rock,  which  in  this  hill  does  not 
present  itself  upon  the  surface. — A saline  stream  makes  its  escape 
from  the  west  side  of  the  hill  near  the  village  of  Bagree. 

* Edwardsia  EydMspica,  (Eclgw.). 
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None  of  the  characteristic  plants  of  the  salt  marl  have  as  yet  been 
discovered  on  this  hill,  nor  a single  specimen  of  the  Salvadora 
oleoicles. 

The  first  change  that  we  notice  in  the  vegetation  as  we  ascend  the 
hill,  is  that  Acacia  arabica  in  the  form  of  stunted  bushes  gradually 
disappears,  so  that  it  is  quite  absent  at  about  1,200  feet.  Secondly, 
grasses  become  more  numerous  and  present  a greater  amount  of  ver- 
dure than  we  have  as  yet  seen,  except  upon  the  plains  on  the  salt 
range. 

These  grasses  are — 

Anthistiria  anathera,  Nees. 

Cymbopogon  Twarancusa,  Roxb. 

Andropogon  annulalus,  Forsk. 

lleteropogon  contortus. 

Crysopogon  serrulatus. 

Apluda  aristata,  Roxb. 

Panicum  Petiverii,  Trur. 

Pennisetum  cinchroidcs. 

Panicum  antidot  ale,  Retz. 

Aristida  depressa,  Retz. 

Aristida  murina,  Cav. 

Lappago  biflora. 

Cynodon  dactylon,  Pers. 

Digitaria  sanguinalis. 

Pragrostis  poceoides. 

Dacfyloctenium  AEgyptiacum. 

Mclanocenchris  Poyleana,  Nees. 

The  first  six  are  the  characteristic  grasses  of  Mount  Tilla,  and  cover 
it  with  a splendid  herbage  for  cattle,  from  its  base  to  its  summit. 
This  hill  with  its  lower  ridges  may  be  considered  as  affording  the  best 
runs  for  cattle  in  the  whole  district. 

Phaseolus  trilobus,  Ait.,  exists  in  profusion  at  the  base  of  the 
escarpment  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  creeping  through  the  long 
grass  and  matting  it  together. 

Lantana  alba,  commences  about  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet,  be- 
coming more  common  the  higher  wc  ascend,  and  characterising  the 
vegetation  of  the  lull  with  its  lovely  white  inflorescence. 

Dalbcrgia  Sissoo,  “ Sheshum”  occurs  upon  the  northwest  slopes  in 
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one  or  two  places,  as  young  trees  of  from  4'  to  5 years’  growth  : hero 
and  in  some  ravines  ol  the  Suralur  hills  it  seems  to  be  rapidly  becoming 
naturalised. 

Dodonaa  Burmaniana — “Syna,”  covers  the  hill  from  base  to 
summit  on  its  western  slope,  forming  a remarkably  characteristic 
jungle,  (of  which  there  is  the  analogue  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  salt 
range),  and  along  with  it  on  the  same  slope,  choosing  as  it  were  a 
similar  locality,  the  “ Khujjoor”*  Plicenix  Sghestris  which  produces 
fruit  in  abundance. 

Bamhusa  arunchnacea,  “ Bansa” — growing  in  great  luxuriance  in  a 
valley  that  looks  to  the  south,  closed  in  on  its  other  three  aspects  by 
the  high  ridges  of  Mt.  Tilla.  Here  the  sun  seems  to  have  but  little 
effect  and  abundance  of  moisture  exists.  Along  with  it,  we  meet,  for 
the  first  time,  with  JRhus  integerrima,  Wall.  “ K ulcer,”  presenting 
some  fine  trees  and  fair  timber ; as  also  Moringa  Pterggospcrma,  and 
Bvnibax  heptaphgUinn,  L.  “ Sembul,”  the  last  shewing  magnificent 
inflorescence  during  March.  Of  this  last,  there  are  some  fine  trees  iu 
the  valley  half  way  up  Mt.  Tilla,  on  the  usual  road  from  Bagree. 

At  1,200  feet  we  meet  with  Phgsorynchus  Brahuicus,  Stocks,  iu 
profusion.  On  the  low  range  of  hills  it  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

Plcctranthus  rugosus,  Benth.  commences  about  the  same  height  and 
forms  a dense  mass,  through  which  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  make 
one’s  way,  and  affording  excellent  cover  for  chuckoa ; it  is  greedily  fed 
on  by  cattle  and  sheep. 

Plumbago  Zcglanica,  begins  now  to  shew  its  fine  white  blossoms,  and 
Grislea  tementosa,  “ Tawa”  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  presents  an 
inflorescence  only  equalled  in  splendour  of  colour  by  that  of  the  Bornbax 
or  the  Butea.  This  is  only  to  be  met  with,  however,  on  the  eastern 
face  of  the  hill. 

Olca  Europea,  Cow.  may  be  said  to  commence  at  1,500  feet,  although 
found  occasionally  below  this  altitude  ; it  is  in  this  latter  case  but  a 
very  small  shrub.  Indeed  at  the  height  abovementioned  it  is  but  a 
shrub,  assuming  however  rapidly  the  characteristics  of  a tree.  It 
does  not  attaiu  its  maximum  growth  under  3,000  feet.  On  the  top  of 
Mt.  Tilla  there  are  some  very  fine  trees  of  it  growing  through  the 
building  of  the  fakir’s  temple. 

* The  tine  date  palm  and  the  P.  sy  Ives  his  are  both  called  Khujjoor  by  the 
natives. 
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At  the  same  height,  species  of  Grewia  viz.  Q.  oppositifolia,  villosa 
and  Bottii , begin  to  appear  as  shrubs,  but  as  we  ascend,  they  put  on 
their  true  tree  form. 

We  now  come  upon  great  tufts  of  grass,  as  it  were,  hanging  from 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  covering  the  steeper  sides  of  the  hill  ; 
viz.  Eriophorum  comosum,  ‘ Babila,”  highly  valued  for  rope-making: 
the  rope  made  from  it  is  chiefly  used  for  tying  the  earthen  dishes  upon 
the  Persian  wheels.  Exposed  to  continuous  wet  and  in  constant  use, 
a rope,  the  thickness  of  two  fingers,  will  last  during  a whole  year,  if 
properly  twisted. 

We  now  have,  at  2C00  feet,  Mimosa  rubicaulis,  in  some  quantity. 
All  the  good  timber  of  this  tree  seems  to  have  been  cut  down  by  the 
villagers  and  shepherds.  They  have  no  name  for  it  except  “ Kekur.” 

Bliamnus  Bersica,  is  not  uncommon  on  this  hill,  but  is  more 
common  on  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  hill  to  the  south-west. 

Bottlera  tinctoria,  Roxb.  “ Room,  Rolee,  Kamela” — exists  in  great 
quantity  in  the  narrow  valleys  leading  down  from  the  main  hill.  Its 
seed  vessels  are  highly  valued  as  a vermifuge,  and  are  also  used  to 
prepare  a red  dye. 

Here  also,  but  in  one  locality  only,  viz.  on  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
hill,  we  have  Forskolea  tenacissima,  a characteristic  salt  range  plant 
found  on  strata  much  superior  to  that  of  the  salt.  And  very  common 
over  the  whole  hill  is  Mclhania  abutiloides,  Arm 

Hibiscus  Oibsonii,  Stocks,  occurring  in  some  quantity  in  the  valley 
through  which  the  road  leads,  between  the  southern  escarpment  and 
the  main  hill. 

Beerhaavia  repanda,  Willd.,  in  great  luxuriance  along  the  summit 
of  the  face  of  the  eastern  escarpment. 

Vitis  carnosa,  Wall.,  with  Cissampelos  Paricra  are  to  be  met  with 
all  over  the  hill.  The  latter,  however,  prefers  the  western  aspect. 

Colcbroolda  oppositifolia,  Sm.,  at  about  2,500  feet  of  elevation, 
forms  a bushy  thicket ; mixed  with  it,  Hamillonia  suaveolens,  lloxb. 
is  very  common.  Barlcria  cristata  begins  to  shew  its  lovely  pink 
flowers,  gradually  spreading  over  the  whole  hill. 

Telranthera  Boxburghii,  Nees, — not  unfrequently  met  with  as  a 
tree  shrub. 

Kydia  calycina,  Roxb.,  chiefly  as  a shrub,  but  one  or  two  good  trees 
exist  upon  the  hill.  From  the  number  of  stumps  to  be  found  scat- 
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tered  over  the  hill,  it  would  seem  that  this  tree  has  formerly  existed 
Jn  large  numbers.  It  is  very  characteristic,  more  especially  during  the 
winter,  when  enormous  hunches  of  dried  flowers  are  seen  hanging  from 
it,  the  tree  itself  being  deprived  of  all  its  foliage. 

Dcemia  extcnsa,  R.  Br.  and  Gardinia  tet rasper ma  are  not  unfrequcnt- 
ly  to  be  met  with  over  the  cliffs. 

Asplenium  Dalhousice  is  very  common  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
the  rocks  where  moisture  collects  and  affords  a damp  soil. 

Above  2,500  feet  we  come  for  the  first  time  upon  a species  of  the 
genus  Arum,  most  likely  Tgphonium  (?) 

Although  at  1,500  feet  on  the  rock  above  the  fort  at  Mungla, 
Amphicoma  JEmodi,  ltoyle,  is  to  be  found  in  great  luxuriance,  I 
have  not  obtained  it  on  Tilla  under  2,500  feet. 

We  now  see  the  eastern  face  of  the  main  hill  covered  with  a shrub 
producing  enormous  palmate  foliage,  but  as  I obtained  neither  its  fruit 
nor  flower,  I can  only  say  that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  a Sterculia  (?) 

A single  specimen  of  Cordia  vestita  (?)  Hf  and  T.  occurs  upon  the 
margin  of  the  tank  on  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  hill.  From  its 
situation  by  the  tank  and  its  being  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind,  it 
has  most  likely  been  introduced. 

Adiantum  caudatum  occurs  now,  in  great  abundance  in  damp  loca- 
lities. 

Celtis  Caucasica  as  a small  tree  is  here  common,  shewing  tolerably 
good  sized  timber. 

At  3,000  feet  we  come  upon  the  Convolvulacece  in  great  luxuriance, 
viz.,  Pharhitis  nil,  Ipomcea  muricata,  lioxb.,  and.  I.  pilosa,  Choisy, 
with  Campanula  canescens ; the  last  only  in  damp  localities,  where  also 
we  obtain  that  beautiful  grass  Batratherum  molle,  Xees. 

Galium  aparine  with  Cheilanthes  farinosa,  in  the  recesses  and 
clefts  of  the  rocks. 

On  the  very  summit  we  have  Geranium  rotundifolia  and  G.  Jucida  ? 
being  the  first  of  this  genus  as  yet  obtained,  with  Galium  aparine , 
which  indicate  a great  altitude  ; besides  Pliyllantlius  niruri,  Clematis 
Gouriana,  Jasminum  grandiflora  and  Vitex  negundo,  L. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  have  a tolerably  level  piece  of  ground, 
partly  cultivated  by  the  fakirs,  with  a miserable  attempt  at  a garden 
planted  by  Government  ; the  remainder  consists  of  a mass  of  jun°ie. 
Here  we  have  a temple  belonging  to  the  fakirs,  with  their  burying  places 
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scattered  over  the  top  of  the  hill ; a small  house  belonging  to  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  travellers ; and  lastly  a magnificent  tank  fed 
by  numerous  channels  running  towards  it,  from  every  direction.  Ex- 
cept from  rain,  neither  on  the  summit  nor  indeed  on  any  other  part 
of  the  hill,  is  water  to  be  had,  (except  from  the  tank  already  mentioned 
on  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  hill).  But  I have  no  doubt  that  if 
a well  were  sunk  in  the  valley  between  the  eastern  escarpment  and  the 
main  hill,  water  would  be  found  at  no  great  depth. 

The  vegetation  on  the  summit  is  curiously  varied.  A splendid 
specimen  of  the  Pinus  longifolia,  “ Cheer,”  bearing  fruit,  was  introduc- 
ed 30  years  ago  by  the  Fakirs.  The  olive  occurs  in  great  luxuriance  ; 
the  “ Khujjoor,”  Phoenix  sglvestris,  yielding  fruit,  and  the  Ficus 
Indica,  “ Bore.”  The  co-existence  of  the  above  four  kinds  of  trees  all 
in  full  vigour  tells  us  that  we  must  be  in  a most  genial  climate  ; 
one  in  which  neither  the  severity  of  the  hot  weather  nor  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  is  too  great  for  the  Pinus  longifolia.  Nor  does 
it  seem  that  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  the  cold  weather  is  so  ex- 
treme that  the  Ficus  Indica  should  not  but  rival  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  its  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  Jhelum  district.  Together 
with  these  two  forms  we  have  the  “ Khujjoor,”  Phoenix  sglvestris, 
in  its  native  luxuriance,  with  the  olive  and  the  pomegranate,  Punica 
granatum. 

For  further  information  relative  to  the  district  of  Jhelum,  see — 

Asiatic  Society’s  Journal  for  1848.  The  camp  and  battle  field  of 
Alexander  and  Porus,  by  Captain  James  Abbott,  Bengal  Artillery. 

In  ditto  for  1849,  Diary  of  a trip  to  Pind-dadun-Khan  and  tho 
salt  range,  By  Andrew  Fleming,  M.  D.,  Asst.  Surgeon,  7th  N.  I. 

In  ditto  ror  1850,  Descriptive  notice  of  the  Jhelum  district  by  L. 
Bowring,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

In  ditto  for  1853.  Report  on  the  Geological  structure  and  mineral 
wealth  of  the  salt  range  in  the  Punjaub,  Ac.  &c.  &c.,  by  Andrew 
Fleming,  M.  D.,  Edin.,  Asst.  Surgeon,  7th  N.  I. 

Survey  of*  the  Jhelum  River  by  Charles  Foster,  Lt.  I.  N.  in  the 
Punjaub  Govt.  Reports,  No.  YI.  for  1861,  published  by  Govt. 
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On  a Land- Or  ant  of  Mahendrapala  Deva  of  Kanauj. — By  Doha 
liAJEJJDEALALA  Mitua,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 

German  Oriental  Society. 

In  1848  Mr.  J.  W.  Laidlay,  then  editor  of  the  Journal,  published 
a translation,  by  me,  of  a Sanskrita  inscription  incised  on  a large  slab 
of  copper  which  bad  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Col. 
J.  C.  Stacy.  It  was  the  record  of  a gift  of  land  by  a prince  of  the 
royal  house  of  Mahodaya  (Kanauj),  and  remarkable  for  being  sur- 
mounted by  a figure  of  Bbagavati  and  the  genealogy  of  the  princes 
named,  cast  in  relief  on  a tablet  of  brass.  A counterpart  of  that 
document  has  lately  been  found  in  the  village  of  Dighwa  Doobaneshar, 
in  the  Pergunnah  of  Manghee,  Zillali  Sarun.  Mr.  P.  Peppe,  to  whom 
I am  indebted  for  a transcript  of  the  record,  was  informed  that  “ it 
was  dug  out  of  a field  some  years  ago  by  a Dighwaet  Brahman  of 
Chhaprali but  Mr.  James  Cosserat  of  Motihari,  who  has  favoured  the 
Society  with  a carefully  prepared  facsimile  of  the  monument,  learnt  on 
enquiry  of  the  owners  that  “ their  ancestors  found  it  in  a temple  in  a 
ruined  Musalman  fort  in  that  village,  but  it  was  so  long  ago  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  distinct  tradition  about  it,  nor  to  be 
able  to  give  any  authentic  information  on  the  subject.”  The  weight  of 
the  plate,  according  to  him,  is  thirty  seers.  The  surmounting  tablet 
he  says  “ is  a casting  apparently  of  iron  with  a mixture  of  copper,  and 
the  letters  raised.  It  appears  of  older  date  than  the  lower  portion  of 
copper  engraved.  There  is  a small  figure  of  an  idol  at  the  summit ; 
the  part  left  uncopied  is  a cornice  and  the  idol  itself  (very  indistinct) 
which  I have  found  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  natives  here  to  take  an 
impression  of.  The  whole  of  the  inscription,  however,  has  been  got. 
The  upper  portion  has  been  roughly  but  securely  joined  to  the  lower 
or  larger  and  engraved  part.  The  plate  lias  suifered  from  fire,  the  traces 
of  which  appear  in  the  indistinctness  of  parts  of  the  impression.” 

The  size  of  the  monument,  the  style  of  the  character  incised  on  it, 
and  the  tablet  and  the  figure  of  Bbagavati  which  surmount  it,  bear 
so  close  a resemblance  to  those  of  the  Stacy  plate  that  the  two 
documents  seem  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  same  artist,  and  inscrib- 
ed by  the  same  engraver.  The  genealogy  of  both  begins  with  the 
same  prince,  Devas'akti  Deva,  but  while  the  Dighwa  plate  ends  with 
the  sixth  descendant  Mahendrapala  Deva,  the  Stacy  record  carries  it 
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down  to  Vinayakapala,  brother  and  successor  of  Bhoja  Deva  who  was 
the  immediate  heir  of  Mahendra. 

The  subject  of  the  grant  in  the  Stacy  plate  is  the  village  of  Tik- 
karika,  in  the  district  of  Benares,  that  of  the  Dighwa  record  the  village 
of  Pamayaka,  in  the  subdivision  of  Talayika,  of  the  district  of  Sravasti. 

The  date  of  the  Dighwa  grant  is  “ the  7th  of  the  waxing  moon  in 
the  month  of  Magha,  Samvatsara  389,”  the  last  figure  being  open  to 
question.  In  my  first  reading  of  the  Stacy  plate  I took  its  date  to 
be  “ the  6th  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  moon  in  the  solar  month  of 
Lhidguna  Samvatsara  65 ;”  the  word  “ solar”  being  deduced  from 
an  indistinct  letter  which  I took  for  ?TT  “ light”  or  the  “ sun.”  In  the 
redecipherment*  of  the  record  published  in  the  XXXI.  Yol.  of  this 
Journal  (p.  15)  Professor  F.  E.  Hall  has  dismissed  the  figures  by 
stating  that  after  the  word  Samvatsara  “ follow  two  unrecognized 
numerals,  denoting  a dynastic  year,  and  an  indistinct  compound  cha- 
racter of  unknown  significance.  F urther  on  the  day  of  the  semiluna- 
tion is  expressed  by  a single  numeral.  It  is  the  same  as  the  first  of 
the  two  just  spoken  of.”  On  re-examining  the  document  until  the 
light  of  the  Dighwa  plate,  I feel  disposed  to  take  the  first  figure  for 
an  ancient  4,  being  somewhat  similar  to  the  same  figure  in  the  West- 
ern caves  and  on  coins.  The  second  is  an  imperfect  or  partially 
effaced  cypher,  or  possibly  an  8,  but  in  that  case  very  unlike  the  same 
figure  in  the  Dighwa  plate  ; and  the  indistinct  letter  after  it,  which 
looks  very  much  like  a hlira  and  no  figure,  having  the  perpendicular 
line  of  the  long  vowel  after  it,  a 9.  The  figure  for  the  semilunation,  being 
the  counterpart  of  the  first  figure  of  the  year,  must  of  course  be  read 
as  4,  making  the  date  “ the  4th  of  the  wane  in  the  month  of  Phdlgu- 
na,  Samvatsara  409.”  This  would  bring  the  record  19  years  after  the 
Dighwa  plate,  which  would  be  in  no  way  too  much  for  the  latter 
portion  of  the  reign  of  Mahendrapala,  the  whole  of  that  of  Bhoja  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Vindyakapdla.  The  last  figures,  however, 
being  in  both  the  documents  very  doubtful  if  we  take  them  for  initials 

* It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  so-called  “ redecypherment”  the  only  emenda- 
tion of  any  value  is  tho  relationship  of  Vinayaka  Pala  to  Mahendra.  The  learned 
Professor  makes  him  a son,  whereas  my  reading  made  him  a grandson.  For  tho 
rest  the  new  reading  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  document  boyond 
tho  fact  of  thoro  boing  some  obvious  inaccuracies  of  spelling  in  tho  original 
which  in  my  roading  1 had  corrected  without  note,  and  a few  mis-priuts  in  my 
transcript  which  had  oscapod  my  eyes.  The  “ redecypherment”  did  not,  evon  in 
tho  opinion  of  tho  Profossor,  render  a re-translation  necessary. 
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of  some  now  unknown  words  the  dates  would  read  38  and  40,  45  or 
48  as  we  accepted  the  second  figure  of  the  Stacy  plate  to  be  a cypher 
a 5,  or  an  8,  giving  an  interval  of  2,  7 or  10  years  between  Mahendra 
and  Yin  ay  aka.  I annex  facsimiles  of  the  two  dates,  in  order  that 
others  may  be  enabled  to  solve  them  more  successfully  than  I have 
been  able  to  do. 

The  word  samvatsara  means  simply  a year  and  not  an  era,  it  is 
impossible  therefore  to  ascertain  to  what  particular  era  allusion  has 
been  made  by  the  two  plates.  Had  the  era  of  Vikrama  been  meant, 
the  word  samvat  would  have  been  preferred  ; besides  the  character 
of  the  plates  is  too  modern  to  entitle  them  to  a place  in  the  4th 
century  of  Vikrama.  If  the  Ballabhi  samvat  be  assumed  the  date  of 
the  Dighwa  document  would  be  carried  back  to  (318  4-  389  = 707) 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  which  would  lead  to  the  anachronism 
of  making  Devas'akti  and  his  successor  contemporaries  of  Harshavar- 
dliana  and  co-sovereigns  in  Kanauj  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  ; 
even  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  Ballabhi  samvat  had  extended  so 
far  to  the  north-east  of  Guzerat— the  place  of  its  origin — as  Kanauj. 
Again,  if  the  Harsha  era  be  assumed, — a very  likely  era  being  a 
purely  Kanauj  one — the  date  of  Mahendra  would  be  brought  to  the 
end  of  the  10th  century,  when  Kanauj  was  for  certain  under  the 
Tomaras.  Under  these  circumstances  I am  compelled  to  take  the 
era  of  the  records  to  be  a local  or  family  one,  the  zero  of  which  it  is 
impossible  now  to  determine.  This  does  not  prevent  us,  however,  from 
ascertaining  the  probable  period  when  the  princes  under  notice  flourish- 
ed in  India.  Govindaraja,  sovereign  of  Baslitrakuta  in  the  south 
Marhatta  country,  in  a donative  inscription  dated  S'aka  730  = A.  D. 
808,  states  that  his  father  Paura  had  once  entered  Marwar  at  the 
head  of  a hostile  army,  and  “ conquered  Y atsaraja,  who  had  been 
intoxicated  with  the  wealth  of  the  king  of  Gauda,  which  he  had 
seized.”  This  Yatsaraja  was,  we  suppose,  the  second  potentate  of 
our  list  and  not  a prince  of  Marwar  which  he  is  nowhere  said  to  have 
been,  though  he  was  defeated  in  that  country.  There  is  ample  testi- 
mony to  shew  that  Marwar  and  a good  part  of  Malwa  was,  at  the 
end  of  the  8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  9th  centuries,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Kanaujites,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  a Kanauj 
king,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  should  extend  his  arms  as  far  as 
Gauda  on  the  one  side  and  Malwa  on  the  other,  than  that  a prince 
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of  Marwar  should  cross  the  territories  of  the  Kanauj  kings  in  quest  of 
“ the  wealth  of  Gauda”,  which  could  not  have  been  at  any  time  so 
great  as  that  of  Kanauj,  notwithstanding  the  martial  successes  of 
some  of  the  Pala  rajas  of  Bengal,  who  at  one  time  extended  their  con- 
quests as  far  as  Benares.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  name  Vatsa  has 
been  borne  by  several  kings,  and  that  according  to  Mallindtha  and 
Somadeva,  a country,  a town,  and  even  a race  of  men  have  borne  the 
same  title,  but  the  inscription  under  notice  distinctly  alludes  to  a king 
Vatsaraja  who  conquered  Gauda  and  not  to  a “ king  Vatsa”  (Vatsa 
raja) — and  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  when  the  said  Vatsaraja 
lived,  the  conquest  of  Gauda  from  the  west  could  be  possible  only  to  a 
Kanauj  king,  and  therefore  we  may  in  this  instance  from  the  identity 
of  name  assume  the  identity  of  person.  Tf  this  assumption  be  admitted 
Vatsaraja  must  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century,  at  the  usual  average  period  of  eighteen 
years  to  a reign,  from  796  to  814,  his  predecessor  Devas'akti,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  commencing  his  reign  from  775-76.  According  to  this 
calculation  the  several  princes  will  stand  as  follow : — 

Devas'akti  A.  D.  775-776.* 

Vatsaraja,  son  of  D.,  796. 

Nagabhatta,  son  of  V.,  814. 

Ramabhadra,  son  of  N.,  832. 

Bhoja  I.,  son  of  It.,  850. 

Mahendrapala,  son  of  B.,  868. 

Bhoja  II.,  son  of  M.,  885. 

Vinayakapala,  son  of  M.,  brother  of  B.  II.,  900. 

This  table,  however,  has  to  be  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  date  of 
the  Stacy  plate,  which  places  an  interval  of,  at  the  outside,  only  19 
years  between  Mahendrapala  and  Vindyaka.  And  if  we  provide  for  it 
by  reducing  the  reign  of  Bhoja  II.  to  eight  years,  we  shall  bring  him  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  9th  century  and  make  him 
synchronous  with  the  Bhoja  of  Gwalior,  with  whom  he  was  most 
probably  identical. 

The  Tomaras  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Kanauj  about  the  end  of 
the  10th  or  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  we  have  therefore  a 
gap  of  about  80  to  100  years  to  bridge  over  to  complete  the  list  of 

* Tn  the  quotation  of  this  date  in  my  paper  on  tlio  Bhojas  (auto  XXXII.  p. 
96),  a misprint  has  converted  the  776  into  779. 
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Kanauj  kings  from  Devas'akti  to  the  end  of  the  12th  century  when  the 
Maliomedans  finally  conquered  the  country.  To  fill  up  this  gap,  ius  far 
as  our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  we  have  only  two  names,  those  of 
Sahasanka  and  Vira  Siiiha.  The  latter  was  the  contemporary  of  A'disura 
king  of  Bengal  who  obtained  from  him  five  learned  Brahmans  to  in- 
struct his  people  in  certain  Vedic  ceremonies.*  This  happened  accord- 
ing to  the  genealogical  tables  and  the  memorial  verses  (Kulapanjis 
and  Kuldcharya  Kdrika's)  of  the  Bengal  Ghatakas  in  the  S'aka 
year  994  = A.  D.  1072.  The  Khiti' savansavali  Cliarita  places  the 
event  in  the  year  1078,  and  Hitter’s  Geography,  in  1068  A.  D.  These 
dates,  however,  are  all  evidently  incorrect,  as  they  bring  us  to  the 
time  of  Ballala  Sena  who  lived  several  generations  after  Adis' ura.  I 
depend  therefore  on  the  genealogical  tables  for  the  date  of  the  latter. 
Of  the  five  Kayasthas  who  came  to  Bengal  on  the  invitation  of  Adi- 
s'ura  three,  viz.,  Makaranda  Ghosa,  Dasaratha  Basu  and  Kalidasa 
Mitra,  acknowledged  service  to  the  Brahmans  and  were  ennobled  by 
the  king  as  the  highest  patricians  (Kulinas)  of  his  land.  The  other  two, 
Dasaratha  Guha  and  Purusottama  Datta,  repudiated  the  right  of  the 
Brahmans  to  call  them  their  servants  and  declined  to  assume  the 
servile  title  Dasa.  Purusottam  with  noble  pride  exclaimed  “ A Datta 
was  never  a servant.”  (Datta  kuro  bhritya  naya.)  This  temerity 
depi’ived  them  of  court  favour  and  brought  on  degradation  to  the  ranks 
of  the  plebean  or  Maulika.  The  Kulina  Kayasthas  as  well  as  the  proud 
Datta  have  carefully  preserved  their  genealogy.  They  hold  periodical 
meetings  (ekajayis)  at  which  all  the  family  heralds  or  ghataks  assemble 
and  record  the  names  of  every  succeeding  generation.  The  last  meeting 
of  this  kind  was  held  several  years  ago  at  the  house  of  Baja  Badhakanta 
Deva  when  the  names  of  the  24th  generation  of  kulinas  were  duly 
recorded.  The  writer  of  this  note  is  himself  one  of  the  24th  in  descent 
from  Kalidasa  Mitra.  In  some  families  the  26th,  the  27th  and  even  the 
28th  descent  have  already  appeared,  but  no  where  later.  Taking  the 
average  at  27  generations,  we  have  at  three  generations  to  a century 
just  nine  hundred  years  from  this  date,  or  A.  D.  964,  for  the  time  of 

* The  Khiti'sa-vansavali-charita  says,  to  officiate  at  the  performance  of  a cere* 
mony  for  obviating  the  evil  effects  of  the  fall  of  a vulture  on  the  house  top  which 
the  Brahmins  of  Bengal  knew  not  how  to  perform.  The  Ohatak  kdrika  quoted  by 
Baja  Badhakanta  Deva  makes  the  ignorance  more  general,  but  does  not  advert 
to  the  expiation  for  the  fall  of  a vulture. 
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the  first  advent  of  the  Kayasthas  in  Bengal,  and  of  the  period  of 
Yira  Siiiha’s  reign. 

Of  the  Brahmans  who  came  to  the  court  of  Adis'ura  the  most  renown- 
ed was  Bhatta  Narayana.  He  wrote  the  Venis&hJiara  and  presented  it  to 
A'dis'ura,  on  his  reception  by  that  monarch  at  his  palace  in  Itamapala. 
He  also  wrote  a treatise  on  religious  ceremonies  entitled  Prayogaratna 
which  is  still  extant.  He  purchased  five  villages  from  A'dis'ura  which 
in  the  time  of  one  of  his  descendants  Bhabananda  Majumadara  form- 
ed the  nucleus  of  a large  principality,  that  of  the  Nadia  Rajas,  who  are 
his  immediate  descendants.  Next  to  him  was  S riharsha  of  the 
clan  (gotra)  of  Bharadwaja  whose  descendants  form  the  present 
Mookerjea  familyof  the  Kulina  Brahmans.*  No  work  of  ary  note 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  been  attributed  to  him.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  he  is  the  same  with  the  author  of  the  Naisliada  Charita. 
That  work  was  written  by  a poet  of  Kanauj,  for  he  prides  himself  at 
the  end  of  his  poem  for  having  been  honoured  with  a betel  leaf  by  his 
sovereign.  He  also  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  author  of  nine  dif- 
ferent works  including  among  others  a “ history  of  the  kings  of  Gauda” 
(Gaudorvislialculapras'asti) , “ a description  of  the  ocean'’  (Arnava  var - 
nana)  and  a refutation  of  some  of  the  leading  philosophical  systems 
of  the  Hindus  (Kliandana  Tclianda  khady'a).  Now  Bengal  has  al- 
ways been  described  as  the  Bceotia  of  India ; its  name  occurs  but  rare- 
ly in  Sanskrit  literature,  and  it  is  generally  called  in  derision  a coun- 
try to  which  the  Pdndavas  never  came  even  for  a marauding  excursion, 
Pdndava  varjita  des'a ; while  its  kings,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  Palas,  were  poor,  insignificant  and  unknown.  It  is  not  likely 
therefore  that  either  Bengal  or  its  kings  should  have  been  thought  of 
as  a fit  subject  of  praise  for  a royal  poet  like  S riharslia  of  Kashmir,  or 
to  a laureate  of  the  proud  court  of  Kanauj  in  the  7th  century  to 
whom  the  Naisliada  Charita  and,  by  implication,  the  Gaudorvisha- 
lcula-pras asti  have  at  different  times  been  attributed.  The  “ descrip- 
tion of  the  ocean”  too  is  not  a work  of  that  kind  which  is  likely  to 
proceed  from  men  in  the  vale  of  Kashmir  or  the  inland  town  of 
Gddhipura.  To  the  former  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya  would  offer 
a more  appropriate  theme  for  song  than  the  distant  and  briny  ocean. 
These  objections  do  not  apply  to  the  S'riliarsha  of  Bengal.  He  was 

* The  names  of  tho  other  three  Brahmans  wore  Dakslia,  Vedagarbha  and 
Chhamlada, 
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born  and  brought  up  in  Kanauj,  and  as  a court  poet  of  that  kingdom  he 
could  well  pride  himself  on  the  favours  lie  received  from  his  sove- 
reign. He  came  then  to  Gauda  and,  to  propitiate  his  new  master, 
thought  proper  to  strike  his  lyre  in  praise  of  his  family.  In  Bengal 
lie  must  have  seen  the  sea,  for  it  is  on  record  that  the  five  Brahmans 
came  to  Gangasagara,  and  that  offered  to  him  a novel  and  majes- 
tic theme  for  his  descriptive  powers,  while  to  display  his  versatility 
he  took  uj>  the  philosophical  treatise  Khandana  Klianda,  which  is  com- 
mon enough  in  Bengal  but  is  scarcely  known  in  Kashmir.  This 
assumption,  however,  probable  as  it  may  appear,  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
founded  entirely  upon  presumptive  evidence,  and  must  await  future 
more  satisfactory  research  for  confirmation.  At  present  it  is  opposed 
to  the  opinions  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson  and  of  l)r.  F.  E.  Hall. 

With  regard  to  Sahasaiika  1 have  little  to  say  beyond  what  is  al- 
ready known  to  Indian  antiquarians.  There  were  evidently  two 
princes  of  that  name  in  Kanauj,  one  a predecessor  of  Harshavardliana 
in  the  6th  century  and  the  other  a distant  successor  in  the  10th, 
probably  a contemporary  of  the  author  of  the  Naishada  who  is  said  to 
have  recorded  his  biography,  although  that  work  is  not  now  extant, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  whom  it  referred.  Its  name,  which  is 
all  that  is  left  to  us,  is  remarkable  ; it  is  Navasahasahka  charita  which 
may  mean  “ a new  biography  of  Sahasaiika,”  in  contradistinction  to 
an  old  one  ; or  “ a biography  of  the  new  Sahasaiika,”  to  distinguish  the 
hero  of'  the  work  from  a former  potentate  of  the  same  name  who  rivalled 
him  in  glory,  or,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Hall,  “ the  biography 
of  the  nine  Sahasaiikas,”  who,  like  the  nine  Nandas  of  Pataliputra, 
reigned  successively  in  Kanauj.  If  the  last  be  the  correct  inter- 
pretation we  shall  find  in  the  eight  princes  of  the  Benares  plate 
with  a hypothetical  descendant  of  the  last  of  the  series,  just  the  neces- 
sary number  for  our  purpose.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  the  origi- 
nal work  such  speculation  cannot  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result. 

Transcript  of  a copper-plate  grant  from,  Dighwa  in  Clihuprali. 

(II.)  »Tfn;T5T 

w:  (III.)  iTfrasr  TTWrUT^TcrwIcr: 
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vt  ^VTJPTcff  IT  (IV.)  W TT’fTCTST 

^Tt^TTTTTT^fN^^  cf: ' ^JT^^2T?f/^TTTrtTip 

TPC*nft»r  (Y.)  TTli  TT’fT^TST  ^TTTTVl^rfW^J  TWfflT- 
^l*nJJT<Tt  ^H^tZJT^cfenfictJ  (VI.)  TTTT^  Vm^cftaUi 
w’srcnr  (VII.) 

(w)flfr:^TT<foTTTf’J:l:  VZff  WPJcftHIfi  THU^pST 

XTT^fT^1  I (VIII.)  T3ffP»  | TTUI^T^rbtfTfa 

^^UI^T-f%^^^^^TTT^^TTTTT^  (IX.)  TTJIcTT^T 
5fcT  j *TCTTfrs[TlRrf?T 

>j  V <S 

(X.)  feWT^rllmTT^Wcr  ^T^T^f^fcPfiPST  THT^tT  <^t- 
tnig^-gf5rn(cf)  (XI.)  TT^TT  fxrWT:0  ^T^3§?T- 

TTT^  sr^TT^TT^;  W^Tfr;  (XII.)  TTl^Y’FTOTJ^fiTg: 
^T^T  gfcTTT^TI  qf<nnfe<T  *fcT  fVfcoTr  (XIII.) 

TTWf^WTT^TT*ff«a  yfcTWlf^fVrTITTn^T^f^jnf^vi1  TT<*n  ^nUT- 
(XIY.)  xr«ntr  *fcT  fi*;^  *nsr- 

W ffeTCFtRpl  II  ^«L  TTTW^f^  •O  f*TT5  II 

a.  Not  legible  in  the  facsimile,  but  there  is  space  for  it.  The 
transcript  prepared  for  Mr.  Peppe  has  it. 

b.  The  vowel  mark  is  not  legible. 

c.  The  visargah  is  omitted  in  the  original. 

d.  The  vowel  mark  is  not  legible  in  the  original. 

e.  In  the  Stacy  record  I took  this  word  for  padantaJchyala 
“ celebrated  after  the  foot  of  another”  from  p&dasya  “ of  foot,”  ante 
“ after”  khydta  “ celebrated,”  the  foot  standing  by  a figure  of 
synecdoche  for  the  predecessor,  this  mode  of  expressing  respect  for  pa- 
rents and  elder  relatives  being  common  in  India.  Accordingly  we  see 
the  usual  address  on  letters  from  a son  to  his  father  running,  “ to  the 
auspicious  lotus-like  feet  of  my  respected  father  so  and  so  :”  Amulca- 
pitd-thdkura-mahdsaya-dricharana-kamaleshu,  instead  of  “ to  my  father 
so  and  so,  &c.”  In  criticising  this  reading  of  mine,  Professor  Hall 
in  the  XXVIIth  volume  of  the  Journal,  (p.  226),  observed,  “ This 
epithet  would  signify,  if  any  thing  ‘ whose  toes  are  notorious.”  ’ He 
was  led  to  the  mistake  by  referring  to  his  Dictionary  for  the  com- 
pound term  pdddnta  instead  of  the  separate  words  pud  a and  ant  a. 
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Commenting  on  the  word  pdd&nudhydta  he  sa3rs,  “ It  appears,  from 
two  examples  occurring  in  the  same  inscription,  that  it  sometimes 
indicates  merely  a kindred  successor,  or  perhaps  only  a successor. 
Where  of  two  brothers,  the  elder  and  younger,  the  latter  accedes  to 
the  throne  in  sequence  to  the  former,  the  words  (?)  pdddnudhydta  are, 
in  the  eases  alluded  to,  used  to  denote  their  relation  as  consecutive 
princes”  (ante  XXVIII.  p.  8).  Colebrooke  takes  the  compound  to 
mean  “ whose  feet  are  revered  by,”  and  that  is  the  correct  interpre- 
tation. It  is  used  to  indicate  a junior  blood  relation  and  successor 
but  never  a mere  successor,  for  the  expression  of  respect  would  be 
uncalled  for  in  that  case. 

f.  The  first  two  syllables  of  the  name  obliterated  in  the  original, 
1 supply  them  from  my  reading  of  the  Stacy  plate. 

y.  For  parama  ; par  am  is  incorrect. 

li.  Bkata  for  bhatta. 

i.  Incorrectly  engraved  Tukto. 

j.  The  r of p rati  is  missing. 

k.  Th ejna  is  curiously  written. 

l.  The  i of  ri  is  omitted. 

m.  The  r of  rv  is  omitted, 

«.  The  portion  commencing  from  &c.  is  legible  enough,  but  of 
doubtful  meaning.  I take  it  for 

o.  The  of  T is  omitted. 

p.  I know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  Chandragasa.  It  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  indicate  a particular  class  of  Bralnnachari. 

q.  tnpgTI*}  rede. 

r.  q«rqi  in  original. 

s.  For  vtfTT3i\ 

t.  The  last  word  is  grammatically  wrong. 

Translation. 

Om  ! May  it  prove  auspicious  ! Possessed,  through  his  greatness* 
of  innumerable  war-boats,  elephants,  cars,  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  and 
a thorough  Vaishnava  from  the  purity  of  his  conduct,  was  the  Maha- 
raja S'ri  Devas'akti  Deva.  His  son  and  successor,  bom  of  S'ri  Bhuyika 
Devi,  was  the  devout  follower  of  Mahesvara  Maharaja  S'ri  Yatsaraja 
Deva ; whose  son  and  successor,  born  of  S'ri  Sundari  Devi,  was  the 
devout  follower  of  Bhagavati  Maharaja  S'ri  Nagabhatta  Deva.  His 
son  and  successor,  born  of  S'ri  Maliisata  Devi,  was  the  devout  follower 
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of  the  Sun  Maharaja  S'ri  Ramabhadra  Deva,  whose  son  and  successor 
born  of  S'ri  Madappa  Devi,  was  the  devout  follower  of  Bhagavat, 
Maharaja  S'ri  Bhoja  Deva.  His  son  and  successor,  born  of  S'ri  Chan- 
dra-bhattarika  Devi,  was  the  devout  follower  of  Bhagavati  Maharaja 
S'ri  Mahendrapala  Deva  who,  when  in  S'ravasti,  thus  proclaimed  to  the 
assembled  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  and  neighbours  of  the  village  of 
Pamayaka  of  the  subdivision  (vis'aya)  of  Valayika  in  the  district 
(Mandala)  of  S'ravasti.  The  aforesaid  village  with  all  its  produce,  ex- 
clusive of  what  has  been  already  alienated  as  shares  to  divinities  of  the 
place,  has  been  this  day  bestowed  by  me,  for  the  promotion  of  my 
parents’  virtue,  after  performance  of  ablution  on  the  occasion  of  a con- 
junction of  the  sun  with  the  aquarius,  and  to  last  for  the  period  of  the 
duration  of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  earth,  upon  Bhatta  Padmesvara 

of  Savarna  Gotra,  a Brahmacliari  of  the  Kauthuma P Sakha  of  the 

Sama  Yeda.  Knowing  this,  you  should  abide  by  it,  and  the  neighbours, 
mindful  of  this  order,  should  leave  unmolested  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges (of  the  donee).  (This  is  written)  for  the  permanency  of  the 
Edict  of  his  auspicious  Majesty.  Done  on  the  7th  of  the  waxing  moon 
in  the  month  of  Magha,  Samvat  389. 


P.  S. — I avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  cor- 
rectness of  General  Cunningham’s  last  emendation  of  my  reading  of 
the  Pehewa  inscription.  The  name  of  Bhoja’s  father  in  that  record  is 
Ramabhadra,  as  pointed  out  by  the  General,  and  not  Ramachandra  as 
originally  read  by  me.  The  great  similarity  between  Ilia  and  cha  in 
the  medieval  Nagari  and  the  commonness  of  the  name  Ramachandra 
led  me  into  error. 

The  deduction,  however,  of  the  first  Bhoja  of  that  inscription  being 
the  same  with  the  Bhoja  of  Gwalior  is  still  open  to  question.  To  prove 
the  identity  the  General  has  been  put  to  the  necessity  of  allowing 
twenty-five  years  to  each  of  the  eight  princes  of  the  time  of  Deva- 
sakti,  when  our  antiquarians  are  all  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
average  period  ol  an  Indian  reign  has  never  been  above  eighteen 
years.  The  learned  General  himself,  who  holds  the  highest  rank  as  an 
authority  in  all  matters  connected  with  Indian  Archaeology,  has  re- 
peatedly in  his  former  papers  adopted  the  same  average,  and  1 do  not 
see  any  reason  to  depart  irom  it  in  the  present  instance.  Had  the 
Bhoja  of  Gwalior  been  acknowledged  in  any  record  as  the  son  of 
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Ramabhadra  and  a*sovereign  of  Ivanauj,  the  case  would  have  been 
different,  but  as  it  stands  we  have  simply  a Bhoja  at  Gwalior  in  A.  1). 
876,  but  nothing  to  shew  that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
Kananj  or  Pehewa,  and  we  cannot  therefore  at  once  accept  him  to  be 
the  same  with  the  first  Bhoja  of  Kanauj.  The  name  Bhoja  has  been  so 
frequentlv  assumed  bv  Indian  princes  from  the  time  of  the  llig  Veda  to 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  taken  by 
itself  as  a guide  to  the  identification  of  persons  or  dates.  The  identity 
of  names  in  such  cases  can  never  be  a proof  of  identity  of  persons.  No 
doubt  the  Kanaujites  had  for  a time  exercised  paramount  power  in 
Gwalior,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Bhoja  son  of  Rama- 
bhadra did  so,  nor  anything  to  prevent  Bhoja  son  of  Mahendrapala, 
being  the  individual  named  in  the  Gwalior  inscription. 

The  era  of  the  Pehewa  record  may  be  that  of  Harshavardhana, 
but  that  of  the  Stacy  and  Dighwa  plates  cannot  be  the  same,  for  they 
place  an  interval  of  J 13  years  between  Bhoja  and  his  son  Mahendra- 
pala. It  is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  it  is  odd,  that  the  father 
and  son  should  adopt  two  different  eras. 

General  Cunningham  observes  that  the  Pehewa  record  as  published 
by  me  comprises  portions  of  two  separate  inscriptions  and  that  1 mis- 
took them  for  one.  In  explanation  of  this  charge  I beg  to  state  that  I 
have  never  been  to  Pehewa  myself,  and  that  the  inscription  I pub- 
lished was  communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society  by  Mr.  L.  Bowring, 
C.  S.,  who  distinctly  stated  it  to  be  one  record,  and  added  that  it  was 
“ engraved  on  a tablet  of  red  sandstone  in  the  temple  of  a follower  of 
the  Gorakhnath  persuasion,”  and  not  on  two  tablets  at  different 
places.  On  the  face  of  this,  all  I could  say  at  the  time  when  I noticed 
the  record  was,  that  “ the  document  was  divided  into  two  portions, 
first  of  which  was  in  verse  and  comprised  twenty- one  lines,  and  the 
second  was  in  prose  and  included  eight  lines.”  The  facsimile  was  full 
of  lacunae  and  blots,  and,  as  now  appears,  very  imperfect,  the  prose 
portion  containing  only  eight  out  of  sixteen  and  a quarter  lines.  It 
is  a pity  that  the  General  who  has  lately  visited  and  examined  the 
record  has  not  given  more  detailed  description  of  the  places  which 
the  two  inscriptions  occupy  in  the  temple,  nor  furnished  the  Society 
with  fresh  facsimiles.  The  missing  eight  and  a quarter  lines  of  the 
prose  portion  is  likely  to  throw  much  new  light  on  the  question  at 
issue. 
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Literary  Intelligence. 

General  A.  Cunningham  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Grote  gives  the  following 
results  of  his  late  visit  to  the  Punjab. 

During  my  last  season’s  tour  through  the  Punjab  I visited  all  the 
spots  that  I could  hear  of,  that  gave  any  promise  of  yielding  remains 
of  interest,  and  although  I have  obtained  but  very  few  inscriptions, 
I believe  that  I have  ascertained  the  position  of  Taxila  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Shah-ki-Dheri,  beyond  all  doubt.  I believe 
also  that  Sangla-wdla  Tiba,  or  the  hill  of  Sangala  is  the  actual  site 
of  the  Sangala  of  Alexander.  It  is  a rocky  hill  rising  to  215  feet 
in  height  above  the  plain,  and  half  surrounded  by  a sheet  of  water 
during  the  rains,  but  which  must  have  been  a permanent  lake  or 
swamp  2,000  years  ago.  The  site  is  covered  with  very  large  bricks, 
and  has  evidently  been  deserted  for  many  centuries.  The  more 
modern  town  of  Chela  as  described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  may  I think 
be  identified  with  the  large  ruined  town  of  Asarur  which  is  still 
inhabited. 

The  point  where  Alexander  crossed  the  Hydaspes  may  I believe  be 
looked  for  a few  miles  above  Jalalpur.  I examined  the  whole 
neighbourhood  carefully,  and  I am  myself  satisfied  that  the  Greek 
camp  must  have  been  near  Jalalpur  and  the  Indian  Camp  near  Mong. 
The  latter  place  I look  upon  as  the  Nikaia  of  Alexander,  and  I 
believe  that  the  name  was  changed  to  Mog  or  Mong  by  the  Indo- 
Scythian  king  Moas,  or  Mog  a,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  place. 

The  ruined  city  near  Darapur,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hydaspes, 
is  now  occupied  and  named  Dilawar.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  ancient 
site,  and  may  dispute  with  Jalalpur  the  honor  of  being  the  site  of  the 
famous  Bucepliala.  Jalalpur  itself  with  its  precipitous  hill  fort  of 
Gir  Jhale,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  the  Punjab.  1 think 
it  may  be  identified  with  the  Giri-vraja  of  the  Mahabharata. 

Mdnikyala  is  attributed  to  Raja  Manik , and  I believe  with  good 
reason,  as  I found  a coin  of  the  satrap  Zeionises  son  of  Manigal, 
deposited  in  a Tope,  which  I excavated,  along  with  a relic  box  marked 
with  the  Arian  letter  J,  the  initial  of  the  name  of  Jihoniya  or  Zeionises. 
The  relic-box  itself  is  a perfect  model  of  a Tope,  the  details  of  the 
mouldings,  and  the  surrounding  basement,  corresponding  exactly  with 
those  of  the  Great  Manikyala  Tope.  But  the  summit  is  crowned  by 
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a series  of  four  umbrellas  resting  on  a square  pedestal,  and  I conclude 
that  the  great  Tope  itself  must  originally  have  been  finished  in  the 
same  manner.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  Manikyala  is  the  holy  site 
where  Buddha  was  believed  to  have  made  so  man}-  sacrifices  of  his 
body  to  a starving  tiger.  Huta-murtti,  which  means  ‘ sacrifice,  or 
oblation,  of  body’  is  found  twice  in  General  Court’s  inscription,  and  tho 
ground,  as  described  by  Ilwen  Thsang,  is  still  red  with  blood  of  tho 
holy  Teacher. 

Near  Shah-ki-Dheri  there  are  the  remains  of  a very  extensive  city, 
with  stone  walls  and  square  towers  and  streets  at  right  angles,  exactly 
like  Taxila  as  described  by  Fhilostratus.  There  are  also  scattered 
around  the  city  the  remains  of  30  or  40  monasteries  and  of  not  less 
than  50  Topes,  of  which  two  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  Great 
Manikyala  Tope.  I discovered  the  base  of  a pure  Greek  Ionic 
column. 

The  parade  ground  of  the  Rawul  Pindi  cantonment  is  another 
ancient  site,  which  has  yielded  several  didrachms  of  Azas  and  Hippos- 
tratus  besides  one  unique  didrachm  of  Appollodotus. 

Another  ancient  city  exists  near  Hasan  Abdal  and  close  to  Baoti 
Pind.  It  possesses  several  Topes  all  of  which  had  been  opened  except 
one,  on  the  top  of  a hill,  in  which  I obtained  a gold  coin  of  about 
A.  D.  400  to  500. 

I still  adhere  to  my  original  position  of  Aomos  at  Nogram,  as 
published  in  1848.  The  hollow  or  valley  on  the  top  of  the  hill  agrees 
exactly  with  the  descriptions  of  Aornos,  and  the  place  is  besides 
attributed  to  Baja  Vara. 

— 

Profr.  Holmboe  of  Christiania  draws  attention  to  further  discoveries 
of  the  relations  which  formerly  existed  between  Asia  and  Scandinavia. 
A summary  of  these  is  given  in  a letter  from  him  to  Babu  Rajendralal 
Mitra,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation. 

“ In  the  memoir  on  the  Ortug  or  Tola,  I showed  that  the  ortug  of  the 
mediaeval  Scandinavians  was  identical  with  the  tola  of  the  Indians  ; 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  no  other  European  nation  has  made 
use  of  a similar  weight.  The  ortug  is  = i eyris  = ~ of  the  Scandi- 
navian mark,  as  in  Southern  India  the  tola  = i pala  = of  the  sir. 
Many  of  the  ancient  weights  in  the  museums  of  Scandinavian 
countries  are  marked  with  points  or  circles  equal  in  number  to  their 
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weight  in  ortugs.  I have  enumerated  these  at  pages  1 — 10*  and 
compared  them  at  p.  13.  I have  shewn  the  probability  that  the 
above  mentioned  weights  were  used  for  the  weighment  of  coins  and 
precious  metals,  as  the  tola  is  now  used  in  India.  I have  shewn  that 
there  was  a period,  when  the  half-mark  or  12  ortugs  was  regard- 
ed as  a superior  unit,  and  that  the  ancient  rouble  of  Russia  corre- 
sponds in  weight  to  the  half-mark  of  Scandinavia.  Finally  I have  at 
page  24  given  a list  of  several  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish  and  Indian 
weights,  of  ancient  dariks  and  of  Sassanian  gold  coins,  which  have 
all  nearly  the  same  weight. 

A belief  exists  among  the  lower  classes  of  Scandinavians,  that  a 
light  sometimes  appears  over  the  sepulchral  tumuli  of  pagan  times  > 
indicating  that  a treasure  has  been  deposited  in  the  tumulus.  I have 
compared  with  this  belief  the  traditions  preserved  in  the  life  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang,  concerning  the  light  which  it  was 
believed  was  seen  over  several  Indian  topes,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Buddhist  priests  to  imbue  the  people  with  the  belief  in  a luminous 
power  in  the  topes  and  dagobahs  in  the  depths  of  the  rock  cut  temples. 

Previous  authors  have  instituted  a comparison  between  the  arms  of 
the  gods  of  thunder,  Thor  and  Indra,  but  have  restricted  themselves  to 
a comparison  of  their  form  and  effects.  To  these  I have  added  in 
my  memoir,  a comparison  of  their  consecrating  power. 

The  fourth  pamphletf  contains  firstly  a description  of  a little  bronze 
hatchet,  lately  discovered,  and  secondly  the  inventory  of  a sepulchral 
tumulus  which  was  opened  eieven  years  ago  at  a spot,  about  twenty 
leagues  south  of  Christiania.  Among  other  things  were  the  skeletons 
of  three  horses,  one  of  which  bore  a saddle,  the  metallic  parts  of  which 
were  of  gilt  bronze.  With  this  fact  I have  compared  the  customs  of 
the  Tartars  of  the  J3th  century,  spoken  of  by  Rubruquis  and  Jean  du 
Plan  de  Carpin  who  relate  that  the  Tartar  chiefs  were  buried  with  throe 
horses,  one  of  them  saddled.” 

* Om  Ortug  cllor  Tola  on  Skandinavisk  og  indisk  Ysegtoenhod. 

f Amulettcr  og  om  Storm  sends  Bcgravclso  blandt  Skandinaver  i Hodcnold 
og  blandt  Mellemasiens  Buddhistor. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL, 

Foe  June,  1864. 

— ♦ — 

The  monthly  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
was  held  on  the  1st  instant. 

Captain  W.  N.  Lees,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Presentations  were  received — 

1.  From  L.  Bowring,  Esq.,  copies  of  Photographs  of  some  In- 
scriptions found  at  Anantpur. 

2.  F rom  Babu  Ramchunder  Mitra,  copy  of  a report  of  a meeting 
of  the  Bethune  Society  held  on  the  10th  September,  1863,  and  the 
address  to  Dr.  Duff  from  the  Society,  with  his  reply. 

3.  From  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Beavan,  specimens  of  schorl  in  quartz 
and  Zoological  specimens,  namely,  two  specimens  of  Bungarus  Candidas, 
one  of  Calotes  versicolor,  a skin  of  Felis  Jacquemontii  and  one  of  a 
species  of  Lepus ; also  two  Bear’s  skulls. 

4.  From  Capt.  A.  K.  Comber,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Debrooghur 
through  Major  D.  Briggs,  the  skin  of  an  Arctictis  Binturong,  from 
the  Burhampooter  river. 

5.  From  Babu  Rajenclra  Mullick,  dead  specimens  of  Dromaius 
Nova  Hollandice  and  Struthio  Camelus. 

6.  From  T.  Tomlinson,  Esq  , on  behalf  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General,  a dead  Tiger  from  the  Barrackpore  Park  Menagerie. 

7.  From  J.  R.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  a leaf  cloak  such  as  is  in  common 
use  among  the  Kol  labourers  at  Hazaribagh. 

8.  From  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  C.  Tytler  through  A.  Grote,  Esq., 
a specimen  of  a new  species  of  Varanus  from  the  Andaman  Islands. 
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9.  From  Mr.  C.  Swaris,  Taxidermist  to  the  Society’s  Museum,  a 
Bhotanese  sword. 

10.  From  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thuillier  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mulheran 
of  the  Hyderabad  Topographical  Survey,  a set  of  18  Stereoscopic 
Views  of  the  Caves  of  Ellora  and  Ajunta. 

11.  From  A.  Carlyle,  Esq.,  copies  of  his  work  entitled  “ the  Tale  of 
the  Battle  of  Padmanabham,”  with  a Telugu  translation  of  the  same. 

12.  From  the  Government  of  India,  through  H.  R.  Carnac,  Esq., 
a fine  specimen  of  a fossil  Amphibian  from  the  Pachmari  Hills. 

Mr.  Blanford  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  this  very  inter- 
esting specimen,  which  had  been  expected  for  some  time  past,  but  had 
only  arrived  a few  days  ago.  “ It  was  discovered  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year  by  Major  Gowan,  exposed  on  the  face  of  a block  of  sandstone 
lying  on  the  light  bank  of  a small  mountain  stream  about  a mile  to 
the  westward  of  Bijori,  in  the  Chindwarra  district.  The  block  lay  at 
a spot  where  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  cattle  road  passing  from  the 
hill  plateau  of  Pachmari  via  the  Rhori  pass  and  Bijori  to  Mohtoor, 
and  the  fossil  appears  to  have  been  well-known  to  the  natives  as  the 
“ Machli  Katta,”  (fish  bones.)  The  exact  spot  has  been  marked  by 
Lieut.  Sim  (who  subsequently  visited  the  place)  on  Mr.  Medlicott's 
geological  map  of  Central  India,  and  is.  on  a tract  coloured  by  Mr. 
Medlicott  as  the  Mahadeva  sandstone,  a formation  of  great  thickness 
forming  the  mass  of  the  Pachmari  Hills  and  resting  unconformably 
upon  the  coal  and  plant-bearing  groups,  part  of  which  are  contempo- 
raneous with  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  measures  of  the  Ranigunge 
field.  The  age  of  the  Mahadeva  sandstones  is  unknown,  no  fossil 
remains  having  hitherto  been  found  in  them,  but  they  are  overlaid  by 
trap-rocks  with  intercalated  fresh  water  deposits,  the  age  of  which  has 
been  lately  determined  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  as  pre-nummulitic, 
while  from  data  afforded  by  the  late  Mr.  llislop  and  others  there 
seems  but  little  doubt  that  these  fresh  water  deposits  are  not  older 
than  the  newest  deposits  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 

Major  Gowan’s  report  on  the  discovery  of  this  fossil  was  forwarded 
to  the  Society  by  the  Government  of  India,  in  May  1803,  and  its 
importance  having  been  pointed  out,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Central  Provinces  was  requested  to  have  the  specimen  procured  and 
forwarded  to  Calcutta.  The  fossil  was  shortly  afterwards  removed 
by  Lieutenant  Sim,  R.  E.,  carefully  packed  to  prevent  injury,  and 
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forwarded  to  Nagpore,  where  it  remained  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  TE.  R. 
Carnac,  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  being  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  in  the 
charge  ot  some  trustworthy  person.  Meanwhile  photographs  of  the 
iossils  were  taken  by  Mr.  Crommelin  who  had  kindly  placed  the 
negatives  at  the  disposal  ot  the  Society,  prints  from  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Society. 

“ From  an  examination  of  the  specimen  as  at  present  exposed,  it 
appeal's  to  be  allied  either  to  the  Archegosaurus  or  the  Labyrinthodon, 
but  the  state  of  the  specimen  does  not  at  present  admit  of  its  precise 
affinities  being  accurately  determined.  It  exhibits  a nearly  perfect 
cast  of  the  skull,  the  roof  bones  being  wanting,  and  probably  having 
remained  attached  to  the  matrix  when  the  fossil  was  removed.  The 
form  of  the  skull  and  the  position  of  the  orbits  are,  however,  distinctly 
shown  ; the  mandible  is  partly  preserved,  but  the  teeth  are  all  broken 
through  longitudinally,  and  so  worn  away  that  little  more  than  their 
general  form  can  be  traced.  The  palatal  bones  and  all  the  floor  of  the 
skull  are  probably  preserved,  but  hidden  by  the  hard  sandstone  which 
fills  the  cavity  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  base  of  the  skull  is  also  im 
bedded,  and  the  existence  of  condyles,  the  presence  of  which  would 
determine  its  Labyrinthodont  affinities,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

“ "When  found,  the  position  of  the  specimen  was  reversed,  the  ventral 
face  being  uppermost,  and  a portion  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  ribs, 
or  rather  their  impressions,  being  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

“ The  ribs  are  short,  very  slightly  curved  and  flattened  at  their  distal 
extremities;  their  attachments  are  not  seen.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  the  centra  of  the  vertebrae  ; if,  as  Dr.  Partridge  thinks,  the  con- 
tinuous series  of  hour-glass-shaped  sandstone  bodies  visible  represent 
the  centra,  the  notochord  must  have  been  persistent,  and  this  character 
would  place  the  fossil  nearer  to  Archegosaurus  than  Labyrinthodon. 
Some  squamose  plates  partially  exposed  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
throat  tend  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  the  present  species  is  Ganoce- 
phaloid,  but  further  investigation  with  hammer  and  chisel  is  required 
to  settle  the  point. 

“ To  whichever  group  this  fossil  may  eventually  prove  to  belong,  its 
geological  indications  are  much  the  same.  The  Ganocephala  have  indeed 
hitherto  been  met  with  only  in  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  age,  whereas 
Labyrinthodonts  are  known  to  range  from  Carboniferous  to  Upper  Trias 
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or  possibly  the  Lias,  hut  no  great  stress  could  he  laid  on  such  a degree 
of  difference  in  range,  the  remains  of  such  animals  being  everywhere 
rare.  Both  groups  are  characteristic  of  the  great  transition  fauna 
intervening  between  that  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems  and 
that  of  Mesozoic  times.  So  far  as  one  can  predicate  the  geological 
age  of  such  remains  from  our  present  knowledge,  we  may  refer  the 
fossil  either  to  the  Carboniferous,  Permian  or  Triassic  period,  with 
a preponderant  probability  in  favour  of  the  former. 

“ Until  the  geology  of  that  part  of  the  Mahadeva  hills  in  which  the 
fossil  occurs  has  been  re-examined  by  some  one  acquainted  with  the 
ocal  peculiarities  of  the  rocks,  it  will  be  premature  to  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  Mahadeva  sandstones.  The  belief  I have 
entertained  for  some  years  past  is,  that  they  are  cretaceous,  a belief 
partly  founded  on  Mr.  Theobald’s  inference  of  their  relation  to  the 
Baug  beds,  partly  on  their  geological  relations  to  the  trap  rocks 
already  mentioned,  and  which  rest  conformably  upon  them ; but  if 
the  specimen  on  the  table  be  really  from  the  Maliadevas,  this  formation 
must  go  back  to  a very  much  more  ancient  period.  It  should  be 
mentioned  as  bearing  on  this  point,  that  the  mineral  character  of  the 
matrix  of  the  fossil  is  a hard  gray  micaceous  sandstone  such  as  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of  -India,  but  is  very  different 
from  the  typical  sandstones  of  the  Mahadevas,  which  are  soft  coarse 
grits  with  little  specks  of  Kaolin,  and  frequently  ferruginous. 

“ Labyrinthodont  remains  have  twice  before  been  discovered  in  India, 
viz.  at  Mangali  about  120  miles  south  of  Nagpore  and  in  the  form- 
ation which  overlies  the  upper  coal-bearing  rocks  of  the  Ranigunge 
coal  field,  and  which  has  been  termed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  the 
Lower  Panchit  Group.” 

In  conclusion  Mr,  Blanford  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society 
to  those  gentlemen  to  whose  exertions  the  Society  owes  this  highly 
interesting  fossil,  and  proposed  that  the  special  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
voted  to  Major  Gowan  the  original  discoverer,  to  Mr.  II.  Bivett  Carnac, 
who  had  throughout  taken  an  active  part  in  procuring  the  fossil,  and 
in  getting  it  photographed,  and  finally  in  transmitting  it  to  Calcutta  ; to 
Lieutenant  Sim,  It.  E.,  who  had  gone  to  its  site,  expressly  to  obtain 
it,  and  to  Mr.  Crommelin,  who  had  photographed  it  and  presented  the 
negative  plates  and  several  prints  thereof  to  the  Society. 

This  proposition  was  unanimously  acceded  to  by  the  meeting. 
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A letter  from  L.  Bowring,  E6q.,  relating  to  the  copper  Sashana 
from  Mysore  was  read. 

The  following  gentlemen  duly  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  wero 
balloted  for  and  elected  ordinary  members : 

Brigadier  General  H.  G.  D Showers;  li.  E.  Goolden,  Esq. ; J.  O'B. 
Saunders,  Esq. ; Moulvi  Moula  Bukhsh  Khan  Bahadoor  and  Babu 
Jadu  Nath  Mookerjee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  for  ballot  as  ordinary  mem- 
bers at  the  next  meeting : 

Lieutenant  H.  Trotter,  It.  E.,  G.  T.  S.,  proposed  by  Captain 
Montgomerie,  It.  E.,  seconded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thuillier. 

J.  C.  Whishaw,  Esq.,  Civil  Surgeon,  proposed  by  Captain  W.  N. 
Lees,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford. 

Babu  Debendra  Mullick,  proposed  by  Mr.  Grote,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Blanford. 

W ith  reference  to  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Jerdon  that  Mr.  Blyth  be 
elected  a corresponding  member  of  the  Society,  the  Council  reported 
that  in  their  opinion  the  proposed  election  would  confer  no  additional 
distinction  on  Mr.  Blyth,  that  gentleman  being  already  an  associate 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  reported  to  the  meeting  that  the  announcement  made 
at  the  last  meeting  that  Mr.  Beaufort  had  withdrawn  from  the  Society 
was  erroneous  ; Mr.  Beaufort’s  name  had  therefore  been  restored  to  the 
list  of  members. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Colonel  Thuillier : 

To  H.  F.  Blaitfobd,  Esq. 

Deab  Sib,  6th  May,  1864. 

“ Having  gone  out  of  the  Council  of  the  Asiatic  on  rotation  in 
virtue  of  a principle  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  I do  not 
consider  myself  eligible  for  re-election  at  so  early  a period.  I regret 
therefore  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  respond  to  the  honor  which 
the  Council  has  been  so  good  as  to  confer  on  me,  and  I must  beg  of 
them  to  excuse  me.” 

Your’s  faithfully, 

(Sd.)  H.  L.  Tihtielieb. 

The  report  of  the  Council  appointing  Mr.  H.  Scott  Smith  as  a 
member  of  their  body  in  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  Leonard  was  confirmed. 
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The  Council  reported  that  they  had  elected  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott 
and  Mr.  Oldham  to  the  Council  in  the  place  of  Colonel  Dickens,  who 
liad  resigned,  and  Colonel  Thuillier  who  had  been  elected,  but  had 
declined  to  accept  the  office  at  present. 

They  further  reported  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected 
to  the* Committees : 

Meteorological  Committee. — Colonel  H.  L.  Thuillier  and  T.  Martin, 
Esq. 

Natural  History  Committee. — Lieutenant  It.  C.  Beavan. 

Finance  Committee. — H.  D.  Sandeman,  Esq. 

They  also  reported  that  they  had  appointed  Mr.  A.  Carlyle  as 
Officiating  Curator  of  the  Society  on  a salary  of  lls.  250  per  mensem, 
on  the  express  understanding  that  the  appointment  should  be  a tem- 
porary one. 

Communications  were  received — 

1.  From  E.  Thomas,  Esq.,  a paper  on  Ancient  Indian  Weights. 

2.  From  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jr.,  a paper  entitled  “Observations 
on  Certain  Strictures  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  on  my  paper  on  the  distri- 
bution of  Indian  Gasteropoda  in  Journal,  No.  289,  Page  69.” 

3.,  From  Dr.  A.  Bastian,  a copy  of  a translation  of  the  oldest 
stone  inscription  found  in  Siam. 

4.  From  Baboo  Gopinath  Sen,  an  abstract  of  the  Hourly  Meteo- 
rological Observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office  for  the 
month  of  March  last. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Bastian  and  Mr.  Theobald  were  read.* 

Mr.  Blanford  in  reply  to  Mr.  Theobald’s  remarks,  admitted  that 
Mr.  Theobald  had  very  properly  corrected  him  on  the  question  of 
authority,  and  that  he  must  therefore  modify  Ins  statement  somewhat 
carelessly  made  on  a former  occasion  that  no  Naturalist  of  any  emi- 
nence held  the  view  that  species  were  of  sporadic  origin.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  this  correction  made  any  material  difference  as  to 
the  real  point  at  issue,  viz.  whether  there  were  any  good  grounds 
for  inferring  that  one  and  the  same  species  had  commenced  its  existence 
at  more  than  one  centre.  Mr.  Blanford  had  not  seen  the  work  quoted 
by  Mr.  Theobald,  but  if  Mr.  Theobald’s  quotations  fairly  represented 
the  arguments  for  sporadic  origin,  he  thought  they  were  quite  in- 
conclusive, and  the  facts  adduced  in  support  offered  nothing  new  or 
* Thcso  will  appear  iu  duo  course  in  the  body  of  the  Journal. 
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not  contemplated  by  Mr.  Blanford  in  his  former  objections  to  Mr. 
Theobald’s  deduction.  The  argument  was  that  in  two  distinct  drainage 
basins,  the  majority  of  the  species  were  distinct,  whereas  one,  the 
pickerel,  was  common  to  both,  and  the  inference  drawn  was  that 
therefore  the  pickerel  had  commenced  its  existence  as  a species  in  the 
two  areas  independently.  But  similar  phenomena  are  of  common 
occurrence,  though  exceptional,  as  compared  with  the  general  tacts 
of  distribution — and  it  did  not  seem  that  they  justified  the  conclusion 

(drawn  by  M.  Agassiz.  It  would  be  impossible  to  offer  more  than 
suggestion  towards  explaining  the  particular  case  quoted,  in  a manner 
■ reconcilable  with  the  view  that  the  species  of  pickerel  had  originally 

[proceeded  from  a common  centre,  inasmuch  as  many  very  important 
data  bearing  on  the  case  were  not  at  hand.  He  would  therefore  make 
some  general  suggestions,  and  illustrate  them  by  a parallel  case,  with 

S‘  which  he  was  more  acquainted,  being  in  fact  that  which  had  given 

rise  to  this  discussion. 

"When  it  is  said  that  species  are  distinct,  nothing  more  is  as  a rule 
really  implied  than  that  two  series  of  forms  shew  such  a degree  of 
difference  that  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  them  by  different  names. 
When  the  differences  are  small  it  is  usual  to  call  them  varieties,  but 
at  the  present  day  the  distinction  between  species  and  varieties  can  be 
merely  regarded  as  one  of  degree,  and  whether  a new  set  of  forms  is 
treated  as  a species  or  variety,  depends  partly  on  the  habit  of  the 
describer,  partly  on  the  amount  of  information  he  possesses  as  to 
the  existence  of  intermediate  forms. 

The  definition  of  Cuvier,  which  had  long  been  accepted  by  naturalists, 
that  “A  species  is  a collection  of  individuals  descended  from  one 
another,  or  from  common  parents,  and  from  those  which  resemble 
them  as  much  as  they  resemble  themselves,”  is  clearly  of  no  use  when 
the  question  under  discussion  is  whether  two  given  distinct  sets  of 
forms  are,  or  may  be,  descended  from  a common  stock.  Actual 
degrees  of  resemblance  are  in  most  cases  the  only  criteria  at  the 
command  of  a naturalist,  and  in  a few  cases  the  power  of  interbreeding 
and  producing  fertile  progeny.  But  the  inferences  drawn  from  the 
latter  are  by  no  means  always  in  accordance  with  those  drawn  from 
the  former.  The  recent  investigations  of  M.  Ch.  Naudin  on  the 
hybridity  of  plants  proved  that  in  certain  cases,  species  which  in  external 
and  anatomical  characters  were  only  distinguishable  by  great  practice, 
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and  which  indeed  “ most  Botanists  fail  to  distinguish”  resist  all 
attempts  to  cross  them,  while  others  very  different  from  each  other, 
and  universally  recognised  as  species  easily  give  origin  to  fertile 
hybrids.  Man  is  generally  regarded  as  a single  species,  but  M.  Paul 
Broca  brings  forward  a multitude  of  facts  to  shew  that  between  the 
different  races  of  mankind,  the  degrees  to  which  crossing  is  possible 
vary  greatly,  and  that  the  Australian  and  European  do  not  produce 
a permanent  mixed  breed.  The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Ceylon, 
where  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  have  left  scarcely  any  descendants 
of  mixed  blood,  and  where  there  is  good  reason,  on  excellent  authority, 
to  infer  that  were  the  English  now  to  leave  the  Island,  the  same 
extinction  of  the  mixed  race  would  shortly  supervene.  Much  more 
might  be  said  on  this  point,  and  to  show  that  hybridity  is  not  a simple 
phenomenon,  but  exists  in  all  degrees  and  is  affected  by  slight  changes 
of  condition. 

If,  then,  interbreeding  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  species,  resem- 
blance of  apparent  character  which  is  in  most  cases  the  only  point 
ascertained,  is  clearly  not  reliable.  The  Chinese  and  Indian  pheasants 
interbreed  freely  although  very  different  in  plumage,  &c.,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  two  forms  differing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  entitled 
to  receive  different  names  is  no  argument  that  their  origin  is  distinct 
even  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  and  on  the  unproved  and 
apparently  improbable  assumption  that  forms  of  common  descent  in 
all  cases  interbreed  freely. 

In  the  case  adduced  by  M.  Agassiz,  we  do  not  know  how  far  tho 
species  termed  by  him  distinct  are  really  so  on  other  than  grounds  of 
external  difference,  and  the  case  therefore  cannot  be  argued.  It  may 
be  that  at  a former  geological  period  communication  existed  between 
the  two  basins,  and  that  there  was  a dispersion  of  species,  that  since 
the  separation  certain  of  these  have  so  varied  in  one  or  both  areas 
as  now  to  be  regarded  as  distinct,  while  the  pickerel  has  not  so  varied. 
Again,  two  rivers  flowing  respectively  north  and  south  would  afford 
conditions  so  different  that  certain  forms  formerly  common  might 
become  extinct  in  one  case  or  the  other,  whether  by  change  of  climate, 
by  collision  with  new  species  of  other  forms  of  life,  in  short  by  a 
change  in  any  one  of  those  numerous  conditions  which  affect  existenco 
and  the  destruction  of  a balance  of  favourable  conditions  previously 
existing.  All  these  are  possibilities  which,  although  they  can  be  merely 
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suggested,  still  require  investigation  before  the  inference  drawn  by 
M Agassiz  can  be  admitted. — To  take  a case  better  capable  of  argu- 
ment ; that  of  the  Hill  Mollusca  of  Southern  India.  It  is  an  actual 
fact  that  while  certain  of  the  species,  as  Helix  Castra  are  common  to 
two  or  more  isolated  groups,  others,  such  as  the  Diplommatinas  differ 
on  two  hill  groups,  but  are  more  closely  allied  to  each  other  than  to 
their  congeners  on  the  Himalaya  or  elsewhere.  This  latter  may  be 
regarded  as  a case  in  which  specific  variation  has  supervened  since 
that  communication  of  conditions  existed  between  the  hill  groups, 
which  has  been  inferred  on  geological  grounds.  The  Streptaxes  differ 
less  than  the  Diplommatinas,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  on  the 
score  of  difference  of  external  characters  alone  they  should  be  treated  as 
species  or  varieties,  so  that  here  we  have  gradations  of  difference  up 
to  actual  identity.  This  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  the  view  that 
variation  has  supervened  since  separation,  and  is  not  accounted  for 
rationally  by  the  assumption  that  each  hill  group  is  an  original  centre 
of  specific  distribution. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  much  combated  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  acci- 
dental distribution  by  floating  timber,  &c.,  but  now  apparently  admits 
it  as  an  occasional  though  rare  phenomenon.  It  was  never  regarded 
by  Mr.  Blanford  as  otherwise  than  exceptional,  but  there  may  be 
other  modes  of  distribution  by  transport,  not  yet  known  or  fully 
appreciated.  In  a paper  lately  transmitted  to  the  Linnean  Society, 
Mr.  Blanford  had  remarked  upon  certain  facts  of  distribution  of 
Helanice  and  Paludomi  which  seemed  to  support  Mr.  Darwin’s  view 
that  birds  are  active  unconscious  agents  of  transport.  The  Helanice 
and  Paludomi  of  marshes,  tanks,  estuaries,  &c.,  which  are  much  fre- 
quented by  water  fowl,  are  of  extremely  wide  distribution.  Those 
of  hill  streams,  which  are  not  frequented  by  water  fowl  are  of  very 
restricted  range,  and  even  in  small  areas,  as  in  the  hill  region  of  Ceylon, 
two  adjacent  streams  not  communicating  were  tenanted  by  forms  so 
different  that  they  had  in  a great  number  of  cases  been  described  as 
distinct,  although  as  Mr.  Blanford  had  shown  by  the  comparison  of 
large  numbers  taken  from  a great  variety  of  localities,  they  were 
almost  unquestionably  mere  varieties,  that  is,  that  the  most  diverse 
forms  were  connected  by  intermediate  gradations.  How  communication 
originally  took  place  can  only  be  surmised,  but  the  comparative 
absence  or  rarity  of  communication  had  here  admitted  of  great  local 
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variation,  which  was  treated  as  specific  until  a thorough  investigation 
with  ample  materials  had  been  undertaken. 

The  theory  of  common  descent  of  animals  and  of  plants  must 
require  centuries  of  investigation  to  establish  it,  but  reviewing  the 
whole  history  of  Biology  hitherto,  Mr.  Blanford  could  not  but  arrive 
at  a conclusion  similar  to  that  of  the  veteran  Schleiden.  “ Wonderfully 
strange  and  even  absurd  as  the  thought  may  appear  to-day  to  many, 
that  ail  organisms  on  the  earth,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  extinct 
as  well  as  living  forms,  are  connected  with  one  another  as  a single 
great  family  by  natural  descent,  a man  need  not  be  a great  prophet 
to  tell,  that  before  long,  this  doctrine  will  be  the  currently  accepted 
and  unquestioned  property  of  every  man  of  Science.  Though  at 
present  many  intelligent  and  many  unintelligent  voices  are  making 
themselves  heard  against  Darwin,  he  has  already  a large  number  of 
powerful  allies  on  his  side,  and  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful.” 

The  chairman  then  read  an  extract  from  a letter  from  General 
Cunningham  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Grote  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pehewa  inscription,  which  extract  appears  as  a postscript  to  General 
Cunningham’s  paper  on  that  subject  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Journal,  p.  229. 


